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Programs for March 


The highest tribute which can be paid to a leader is the effort to follow 
on as we have been led. In recognition of the example which for three years 
has been set before us, let us take as our topic this month, 


The Spirit of Service 


Study the needs of your community and how you may best minister to 
them, whether in home, in school, in library, or in your Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


The High School 


1. The President's Message. Follow this by the =‘nging of “My Tribute.” 
2. What You Can Do for Libraries. 


3. What Are Your Schools Doing for Your Children? (Begin at “The 
Soul of the School,” page 343.) 


4. What They Did at Lincoln High. (Washington State News.) 


The Parent-Teacher Association or Mothers’ Club 


1. The President’s Message. 

2. What Are Your Schools Doing for Your Children? 
3. What You Can Do for Libraries. 
4 


. The Parent-Teacher Association and Foreign-Born Women. 


The Pre-School Circle 
. Children’s Foundation Study Course. (Lesson III.) 


Temper Tantrums. (Let four members discuss the four divisions.) 
The Spoiled Child. 
Nursery Schools and Bide A’Wee. 


AwNS 


These selections contain a whole afternoon’s program in each one. Do 
not make the mistake of trying to crowd them all into one session, but select 
the one best suited to your group or to the subject you have been studying. 


“Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April’s violets.” 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
IN CHILD-WELFARE, 
OCTOBER, 1922 


This brief Code tells us the secret of 
the leadership we recognized and 
gladly followed in the past adminis- 
tration, 


“The principles which we should 
constantly inculcate are fundamental: 

“First: A firm belief in the power 
of truth, 

“Second: Absolute honesty of pur- 
pose and action. 

“Third: Courage to do the right, 
regardless of consequences. 

“Fourth: A spirit of service, to be 


kept alive and fresh by constant daily 
exercise.” 


Katherine Chapin Higgins. 





The President's Message 


A LESSON IN LEADERSHIP 


N the past five years, while the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
i expanding from a membership of less than two hundred thousand to an 

organization of more than seven hundred thousand men and women, we have 
felt more and more strongly in every department and branch, the crying need for 
wise, strong leadership. 

There are many types of leaders; there are those who lead because they are 
pushed forward by those pressing behind and are not sure of the direction they 
should take or of the best road to travel; there are those who lead without reference 
to those who follow, taking the path they choose to the goal they desire to attain, 
and expecting the many to be content to yield blindly and ignorantly to the guidance 
of the one; there are those who have no definite objective, but who saunter pleas- 
antly along, taking by-paths—and sometimes blind alleys—until they and their fol- 
lowers, growing weary of wandering, lie down to rest and often fall asleep. And 
there are those who are true leaders, knowing their aim and the best way to it, and 
knowing also that intelligent followers are as important to any cause as are bril- 
_ liant guides—that no general ever won a battle without the support of an army which 
| had been trained to do its work. 

. Such a leader as this we have had and we have lost, but the lessons she has 
taught us will make our progress sure to the goal she set before us. With more 
than national vision, Katharine Chapin Higgins, filled with the spirit which in- 
spired the founder of the Congress, saw clearly whither we should go, and she 
shared her knowledge freely. From each state she asked not, “What will you give 
to your national organization?” but “What can your national organization do for 





u?” in the belief, which experience amply justified, that if the state branches were 
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strong, “The National” could not fail of strength. Recognizing that a chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link, she drew out and developed the best that was in all her 
co-workers. No plan was too weak, no suggestion too faltering or impracticable to 
receive her ready interest and careful consideration, so that it was worth while to 
come from the East and from the West to sit down with her and take counsel to- 
gether. Her will was that the will of the majority should rule, and she had such 
an abiding faith in the power of the cause so dear to her great warm heart that she 
believed that the will of the majority could not fail to be for the best. In the face 
of her honesty and sincerity, her broad charity and generous tolerance, all that was 
mean and petty and self-seeking shrank out of sight, and that “good in everyone” 
for which she so confidently looked came forth to meet her. 

As wife, as mother, as citizen, as leader in a great social movement, she was 
truly a great woman. All honor to her memory. Of her may well be said, she was 
One who never turned her back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
And we know that she would bid us 


. . At noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid us forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 


MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


KATHARINE CHAPIN HIGGINS: A TRIBUTE 


BY ELIZABETH TILTON 


AM so glad that I had the privilege of being at that executive meeting in Phila- 
iT delphia when our beloved Mrs. Higgins was with us for the last time. She 

seemed tired, but nothing, not even physical fatigue, could stem the overflow 
of that generous spirit of hers. I thought of that old Roman who said, “Nothing 
human is alien to me!” So it was with her.. She treated every thought as a guest. 
But this generous quality was guarded by another quality, so necessary to the widely 
generous. You know they say that the wise of the world have to spend half their 
time undoing the work that the simple good have done. Mrs. Higgins’ great open- 
mindedness was saved from leading to unwise action by a native shrewdness. She 
was hospitable to the good ideas, but she knew how to reject the unwise ones. In 
short, her qualities were supremely rare. 

I can see her now, in her eagerness, seated there on the very day before she left 
us, jotting down so avidly all the suggestions from the office and the field, for a 
manual of work—breaking in every now and then to be sure she was getting every 
thought precisely right. The eager in-take of her nature—how it made us delight 
to work for her, how it brought us out, praising us and guiding us, all at the same 
time! 

She would not wish us to mourn her. What she would want would be for us 
to follow what she felt was the way ahead for us—broad in our action, hospitable 
to all good, but wisely choosing only so much as we can do well—an ocean that 
carefully guides its full-flowing tides. This would be her wish for us—not to 
mourn—but to carry her wonderful spirit on with us into the work she loved more 
than her life. The doctor warned her that to live long she must spare herself, but 
she chose the shorter span of service and gave her life to us—and to the children. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR SCHOOLS DOING FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 


BY BONNIE WORLEY WRIGHT 


I went to visit him. Since I had not 

seen him in his new surroundings I 
was naturally eager to do so. Any proud 
young mother will know how I felt. To 
me, at that time, the school was not so 
much an institution for molding the youth 
of our country as it was a new and highly 
interesting setting for my precious six-year- 
old. 

I hardly know what I expected, but I 
must have imagined him sitting there, con- 
tented and busy and studious, assiduously 
drinking in the learning that was being 
showered upon him. When, however, I 
saw him otherwise occupied, I experienced 
a quite definite shock. 

His class was having a word drill when 
I entered, but my son, far from being en- 
grossed in it, was giving all his attention to 
his handkerchief. A large safety pin, pro- 
cured from no one knew where, fastened 
one corner of the handkerchief to the front 
of his blouse and held it securely while he 
twisted it tighter and tighter into a rope. 
His flushed cheeks and intent eyes attested 
his keen interest in the performance and 
his utter oblivion to “I see kitty!” and “See 
kitty run!” 

I was ashamed afterwards of the mo- 
mentary feeling of irritation towards him 
which I experienced, for after I had sat 
there a half hour I could only feel sorry 
for him and for the other tots who were 
obliged to restrain themselves as they had 
never done before, for five long hours a 
day. I reflected that never in his life had 
my small son been obliged to sit still for 
any length of time, and never had I known 
him to be so deprived of occupation that 
he was driven to twisting his handkerchief! 

For six years his life had been just one 
beautiful long play day, and he had been 
as free as a frolicking puppy. A few re- 
quirements, such as hanging up his clothing 
and putting away his toys, were about the 
only duties he had ever known, and now 
he had been suddenly thrust into a world 


S@ after my little son started to school 


where one sat in a certain spot most of the 
time, looked at the same scene from the 
same angle and did pretty much’ the same 
thing hour after hour. No wonder he 
looked bored and tired, and squirmed and 
slid about in his seat until his blue serge 
trousers resembled a looking glass behind! 
A few of the little ones were able to sit 
fairly quiet and attentive, but I could 
scarcely believe them to be normal chil- 
dren, for it is not a six-year-old child’s na- 
ture to sit still willingly and rivet his at- 
tention upon the improvement of his mind. 


BREAKING THEM IN 


I was thoughtful after that visit. I be- 
gan to think of the school as a great, power- 
ful machine. Whether it was kindly or 
menacing I was not able to decide. I knew 
that I shrank from the realization of the 
hold it had upon my child, but I was ready 
to admit that I was soft hearted where he 
was concerned, and that perhaps it was 
merely my maternal weakness that caused 
the tiny fear which I began to feel. I re- 
lated the story of my visit to the school 
and its impressions upon me to a neighbor 
who had sent her four children to school. 
I was shocked at her answer. 

“Oh,” she said serenely, “you know, my 
dear, it takes a while to break them in.” 

To break them in! The phrase haunted 
me after that. Were they going to break 
my boy in? And for what? Why did he 
need breaking in? Was he not a healthy, 
happy, clean-minded child whom I had 
taken infinite pains to keep free and un- 
hampered both mentally and physically? 
And were they going to ruin all my work 
now by cramping his physical perfection, 
by checking the spontaneity of his spirit, 
by “breaking him in?” I recalled a para- 
graph from Thomas Hardy in which he 
describes the breaking in of a colt by an 
operation called lunging: 

“The haltered colt is made to trot round 
and round a horse breaker who holds the 
rope... During its progress the colt 
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springs upward, across the circle, stops, 
flies over the turf with the velocity of a 
bird, and indulges in all sorts of graceful 
antics; but he always ends in one way— 
thanks to the knotted whipcord—in a level 
trot around the lunger with the regularity 
of a horizontal wheel, and the loss forever 
to his character of the bold contours which 
the fine hand of nature gave it. Yet the 
process is considered to be the making of 
him.” 

A colt, of course, must be broken in if 
he is to fill his place in the civilization 
where he plays so useful a part. And chil- 
dren, if they are to be useful units in the 
society of the future, must be taught to 
conform to the rules of procedure in the 
civilizing process. - But I have become con- 
vinced, watching my little son through that 
first year of school and through the second 
and third years to the fourth, where he is 
beginning to resemble the standard pattern 
pretty well, that the civilization of children, 
their orthodox education, is gained at the 
cost of many of those “bold contours” 
with which the fine hand of nature en- 
dowed their individualities. 

Is it necessary? Must our children all 
be broken to the same kind of harness? 
Can they not be of use to society unless 
they are all cut by the same pattern, molded 
in the same form? Would society be less 
well off if individuals were allowed to grow 
naturally and to develop on the side where 
nature has endowed them the most? The 
units would be less uniform, to be sure, 
but would the whole be less effective, less 
strong, less beautiful? 

When I first began to be assailed by 
doubts as to the absolute wisdom of our 
present school system—which was before 
I had ended that first visit to my son’s 
school room—I tried to be philisophical 
about it. The deficiencies that I had ob- 
served were, I tried to tell myself, merely 
the drawbacks of the station at which we 
had arrived in the journey of evolution. 
We would have to make the best of what 
we found and do what we could to help 
push on a step farther in the journey. I 
tried to tell myself how much worse it 
would have been if we had arrived at our 


= => 


station sixty years earlier, when children 
sat in school from eight o’clock to four on 
rough benches without backs, and were 
soundly whipped if their attention wan- 
dered too much. 

But I found myself hard to convince, 
Perhaps if I had stayed at home and formed 
my opinion of the present-day school from 
newspaper reports of it, or if I had believed 
the glowing eulogies that campaign office- 
seekers grew hoarse in shouting, I might 
have retained my early conviction that the 
schools of our great country were as great 
as, if not greater than, all the other 
things in it, and certainly outclassed 
any other schools in the world. But I 
didn’t do that. Perhaps I would have had 
greater peace of mind if I had. Maybe 
I could have been as serene as my neighbor 
about “breaking in” our babies. 


A Pest—or A PARTNER? 


Instead I visited the school, long and 
often. I might almost say I haunted it, 
and if my child’s teacher had not been an 
understanding, sympathetic woman I dare 
say she would have considered me a pest. 
I don’t know that it would have made any 
difference, however. I believe that after 
I had begun to think for myself along the 
line of school conditions, I could not have 
been kept away. I have continued to visit 
each room into which my boy has been ad- 
vanced, as frequently as possible, and I 
mean to continue it as long as he is in 
school, maybe longer. 

I have always been made to feel wel- 
come, too. A sincere, honest teacher is 
always glad to have the parents of her 
pupils visit her, and if she is a real teacher, 
one who loves her work and has sufficient 
vision to see the limitations as well as the 
possibilities of the public schools as they 
are, she does not resent honest criticism 
of them. In fact the teacher is the first 


to see and to deplore the shortcomings of 
the schools. It is the teacher, working from 
within, handicapped by having no voice in 
the management of the school and with 
salary so low and job so precious that she 
dare not lift her voice if she had the op- 
portunity—it is she to whom we owe the 
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changes that have been made. I mean, of 
course, the serious teachers, not the fillers- 
jn and stop-gaps with scant training and 
little interest in their work, who are given 
the guidance of our growing children by 
school boards trying to reduce the budget 
gnough to insure their own re-election. 

Of course I know that our schools have 
thanged since the day of the backless bench 
sixty years ago, but have they improved in 
proportion to the swiftness of progress in 
other lines? The hard bench without a 
back has changed to a hard seat with a 
back. The accidentally placed windows 
have been replaced by scientifically placed, 
increased window space in most schools. 
The ventilation has been improved, at least 
in the newer buildings. The teacher has 
changed wherever the taxes collected are 
sufficient to hire her. But are these im- 
provements as great as the improvements in 
almost any line you can think of that 
has to do with increased physical ease or 
with the making of money? 

Is not the change which you do observe 
in the schools a great deal like the change 
you see in an acquaintance who has been 
absent for a long time? His appearance is 
different, he is wearing a soft hat instead 
of a derby, pompadour hair instead of 
the geometrically curved lock which you 
remembered as adorning his forehead. But 
his heart is the same. Through the windows 


‘of his eyes you see looking out at you the 


same soul you knew twenty years ago. 


THE Sout or Our SCHOOLS 


Is it not just so with the soul of our 
schools? The teacher has changed and the 
room is better, the textbooks are more nu- 
merous and decidedly better than the old 
ones, the presentation of the work is pleas- 
anter and more prolific of results, but the 


| heart—has it changed? Has the soul of 
our schools grown with the times and burst 
' from its old hampering chrysalis to de- 

velop its bold contours in the vast and 


limitless space of to-day’s opportunities? 
No, it has not changed much. There are 

those at work who are trying to change it, 

and who will change it ultimately, but their 


obstacles are so great and their work is 
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done under such handicaps that they are 
long in realizing their dreams, and the 
children must still suffer from the rigidity 
of a system that bends the young to its 
limitations—breaks them if necessary—in- 
stead of expanding to fit their needs which 
have grown so vastly greater and more 
complex. 

I know that a hundred voices will an- 
swer me by pointing out the many im- 
provements that have been made in the 
schools, improvements in methods, in the 
curriculum; the addition of practical sub- 
jects such as home economics for girls and 
mechanics, manual training and agriculture 
for boys, the teaching of trades and busi- 
ness as well as arts and professions. Yes, 
I know of all those and many others, but 
it seems to me that those things, while they 
decidedly are improvements, are still just 
attacks on the outside, on the surface, of 
the problem. To me it seems like trying 
to cure indigestion by doctoring the 
blotches it causes to break out on the face. 
Getting rid of the blotches is, of course, a 
gain, but you haven’t got rid of the thing 
that will eventually cause more blotches. 
As long as the school system remains the 
great clock-like machine that it is, we have 
not effected a cure for it, no matter how 
many incidental remedies we apply; we 
have merely doctored the blotches. 

Until the whole understanding of the 
word education changes, so long as edu- 
cation is taken to mean the mastery of the 
contents of a certain number of textbooks 
and the acquiring of facility in certain 
activities and performances, there can be 
no real cure. But, when education is under- 
stood to mean the building of character and 
the forming of the habit of personal re- 
sponsibility, the development of individu- 
ality and special talent that will absorb its 
own learning in its own way and for the 
love of it, when education means prepara- 
tion for living and thinking and grappling 
with the problems of future citizenship— 
then we shall have found the great remedy. 


Wuat Witt Our CHILpREN NEED? 


How can we, the adults of to-day, know 
what knowledge and experience our chil- 
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dren will need in facing the questions of 
their generation? Did our parents have 
even a remote idea of the complexity and 
magnitude of the questions of ours? How 
can we know which facts and rules among 
all the millions of facts and rules that exist, 
are the ones to teach our children so that 
they will be prepared to live most fully 
the life that is ahead of them? Would it 
not be more logical if we tried to give them 
the training in character and individuality 
that would enable them to search out their 
own facts and develop their own rules as 
they come to need them? 

Under the present system, when a child 
starts to school he is not started as an 
individual upon the course of training that 
will most thoroughly develop his particular 
ability and natural bent, but he is ticketed 
as a unit in a rigidly established system. 
He is put in a seat exactly like that occu- 
pied by thirty-nine other little units and 
all forty of them are given the same task 
to perform in the same length of time, to 
be judged by the same standard of per- 
fection, although the only point of uni- 
formity that existed among them before 
they started to school was the fact that 
they all lived in the same school district! 

Yet they are seriously expected by school 
officials to advance and eventually to 
graduate from this training with enough 
preparation for life to conduct our ,busi- 
nesses, to make our laws, to do the creative 
work of the world, to rear the next genera- 
tion. And if one of those forty small units 
cannot function smoothly in the groove in 
which they are all started, and so fails to 
absorb his share of what benefit can be 
derived from it, he is marked as a failure, 
and instead of being tried on another track 
he is started back at the entrance to the first 
groove and made to try it again. And if 
it happens a few more times along the 
course that he fails to fit the groove pro- 
vided for him and his thirty-nine contem- 
poraries, he is finally allowed to decide 
that he “doesn’t take to education,” and 
is left by the wayside to flounder into what- 
ever phase of life he can, while the system 
moves precisely on, an educational escala- 
tor for those who are agile enough to step 


—> 


on, but of scant service to those who misg 
their step. 


THE FAULT AND THE REMEDY 


I know that many will consider this sort 
of criticism rank heresy, almost as bad as 
talking “agin’ the guv’ment.” But it is 
needed criticism! I do not want to be con- 
sidered merely an idle critic, looking for 
faults in the schools. In fact I do not con. 
sider the fault to be with the schools pri- 
marily. The defect is in them, but the 
fault lies with us, the parents, and we are 
the only force that can administer a rem. 
edy. If parents don’t interest themselves 
in the progress their schools are making, 
we can expect them to continue moving at 
a snail’s pace compared with progress in 
other lines. 

And my criticism of the schools is not 
a criticism of the teachers and educators, 
The teachers—all honor to them!—are the 
factor we have to thank for what improve- 
ment has been made. But the teacher’s op- 
portunity is limited. A school board lays 
out a course of action for her, and no mat- 
ter how inefficient and antiquated she may 
know it to be, she must follow it if she is 
to keep the position that she has spent so 
many years and so much effort to obtain. 
She, the expert in education, is told how to 
conduct her work by any grocer, doctor, 
farmer or bricklayer who happens to be the 
man to whom a campaign debt is owed by 
the town council and who is therefore given 
the job as school trustee! 

Of course educational leaders make the 
courses of study, and theoretically they 
plan and regulate the work to be done in 
the schools. But their plans, no matter 
how improved they may be, how far they 
may escape from the old iron-clad methods, 
are twisted and bent and shaved down to 
fit the local conditions. If a number of 
influential citizens have decided that the 
schools are spending too much money, the 
equipment recommended by educators is 
cut in two. If the school buildings are 
too small or of too ancient style to permit 
carrying on work in the newer, freer ways 
prescribed by students of pedagogy, then 


the children are crammed into the rooms, 
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gardine-wise, and work is carried on in 


good old mass formation. 


If after a superintendent has served, say, 
twenty years under such conditions, and 
finally begins to wonder when he is going 
to be able to materialize those dreams he 
started out with, and gets up courage to 
revolt a little, he is quickly and effectively 
silenced by the simple process of elimina- 
tion, and political forces bestir themselves 
to replace him with someone whe knows 
his place! 

Perhaps you will answer that your school 
trustees are not that sort. They are good, 
honest citizens whom you have known long 
and favorably. But be they ever so good 
and ever so honest, those points alone can 
not make an efficient school trustee. The 
question is, do they know anything about 
school work and school needs? Are they 
capable of judging the qualifications of an 
applicant for a position as teacher? Are 
they sincerely interested in giving the best 
to the children of your community, or do 
they subscribe to the popular assertion that 
“{ got along well enough under these con- 
ditions, and so can my children!” And are 
they on the board to cut down taxeS or to 
raise standards of education? 


Wuat Is THE ANSWER? 


If the answer to any or to all of these 
questions is “No” (and in more cases than 
not, it is), then that is where we parents 
come in. The teachers and the school ex- 
ecutives can do nothing as long as political 
control has them by the throat, but you and 
I are the power that has political control 
in our hands if we but take our responsi- 


bility seriously and go at our work coura- 
geously. There is nothing we cannot accom- 
plish for our schools if we work together. 

The trouble with most of us is that we 
do not familiarize ourselves with school 
conditions. We spend much money and 
take great pains to have our children 
dressed properly to go to school and to 
buy the books on the list which they bring 
home, but how many of us ever thoroughly 
investigate these schools or examine the 
books we buy for them? 

That is the first step: Know your 
schools; and when you know them and 
what is lacking in them, take your courage 
in hand and try to help supply those lacks. 
If money is needed, agitate a higher tax 
levy for the schools; and then walk up and 
pay your taxes without whimpering! If 
the teachers are inferior, find out why. 
You will most likely meet the money ques- 
tion again. If politics has your children’s 
future in its clutch, gird yourself for the 
fray and meet it in open battle on election 
day! Political control of our schools can- 
not exist unless, we, the voters, permit it. 

If you agree with me that improvements 
are needed in the operation of our school 
system, let us get busy and see that we, the 
parents, take upon ourselves our share of 
the effort to secure them. It is our prob- 
lem, for educators are doing all they can, 
and if we fail to assume our responsibility, 
let’s not blame the schools; let’s put the 
blame where it belongs, on ourselves! 

If you don’t agree with me, just start 
out on a careful and systematic investiga- 
tion of your schools, and when you have 
finished, come and join the rest of us who 
are trying to help. 


WHAT TO SEE 


the new releases are harmless, they are so trite in theme and so dull and 


iT list of films this month is shorter than usual, for although a number of 


conventional in treatment that they cannot be classed as “Recommended.” 


Find Your Man, with Rin-Tin-Tin. 
story, but the dog is a strong feature. 
e Early Bird, with Johnny Hines; 
thrills and thrilling comedy. 
North of 36. 
Manhattan, with Richard Dix. 
elcome Stranger, with Dore Davidson, for- 
merly in Humoresque. 


A weak 


comic 





The Silent Watcher. 

The Air Hawk. Good aviation, but not very 
much more. 

Broken Laws. Called the Parent-Teacher pic- 
ture, with Mrs. Wallace Reid. 

So Big. An Edna Ferber story. 

Oh Doctor! 

The Deerslayer. 
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BIDE A’WEE 


BY LOUISE W. 


HIRTEEN years ago, into the busy, 
flourishing city of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, came a little mother with her 
baby. There was nothing unusual about 
such an incident, except what her coming 
started. She was poor and had to have 
work, but what to do with her baby was the 
paramount question. Her wages were only 
$8.00 per week, out of which she had to pay 
room rent and 50 cents per day to care for 
her child, which left very little for food 
and clothing. The need of a Day Nursery 
had been felt in Pasadena for some time, 
but a concrete case was needed to start the 
ball rolling, and this little mother started it. 
Miss C. N. Mitchell was vitally interested 
in philanthropic work, and it was her check 
for $200.00 which was the foundation for 
the Bide A’Wee Day Nursery. A small 
rear house in a good location was rented 
and a lady placed in charge, and with this 
one child, Mary Ellen, as a nucleus, the 
work was started. This little house was 
used for three years. 

Mrs. Everett W. Brooks, a _ wealthy 
woman of Pasadena, became interested in 
the Day Nursery, bought a lot and built 
and completely furnished a house, which 
she gave for this cause. In this building 
there are the director’s room and office, 
three dormitories, bath rooms, dining room 
and kitchen, really a very well equipped 
building for their purpose. Later, a large 
house next door was purchased, and a con- 
necting hallway built, thereby doubling 
their space. There are spacious grounds in 
the rear, with plenty of playground appa- 
ratus. 

The governing board consists of fifteen 
Directors, of which one lady is the manager 
of the institution. Under her are six em- 
ployes, a cook, laundress, nurses, etc. The 
mothers bring their children to the home 
any time after 7:30 A.M., and call for 
them by 5:30 P.M. All are supposed to 
be gone by that hour, with the exception of 
the few who may spend the night, for 
sometimes it so happens that it is best for 


HUDDLESTON 


some child to stay over, possibly because 
of sickness in the home, or because the 
child itself is ill, and may not receive the 
proper care at home. Whenever a little 
one is sick, doctors’ and nurses’ attention 
is supplied without charge. 

When the children arrive in the morn. 
ing their outer garments are removed and 
others given to them, so theirs will be 
clean when they go home in the evening, 
Or, if they attend school, they are re. 
dressed when school time arrives, remov- 
ing them again when they return. A 
laundress is employed for all time, and 


these garments belonging to the _institu- 
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tion are kept in shape at all times. If 
children attend who have no mother, all 
of their laundry is done for them, and 
complete supervision given them in the 
home. 

If any of the children wish to take 
music lessons, these are provided also, and 
the lady who instructs them sits with them 
during their practice hours, thus giving 
practical instruction every day. 

Before leaving for school, each child is 
critically inspected as to cleanliness of 


that nothing can be paid for a time, while 
the parent is out of work or on account 
of some heavy expense, the same care is 
given as to the one who has paid the most. 
Of course this institution is not self-sup- 
porting, but many donations are given it 


during a year’s time, and, too, it is in- 


cluded in the Pasadena Community Chest. 


At present between seventy and eighty 
children are cared for every day, and Bide 


A’Wee fairly teems with life, as only from 


thirty to forty of them are of school age. 





“Happy Hearts and Happy Faces” 


nails, hair and clothes. Their health _is 
watched carefully, and teeth, eyes, ade- 


)moids and tonsils taken care of when 
) needed, thus laying a good foundation for 
» their future. Two well-balanced meals are 
"given all of the children every day, and 
the little tots not in school have a morning 
~ tunch. 


For all of this care and attention, the 
small amount of ten cents to fifty cents 
per child per day is paid. If it happens 


All under five years of age take naps or 
rest every afternoon. If a child should 
need shoes and a parent cannot get them, 
they are bought through the kindness of a 
“Friend,” who gives $100.00 every little 
while for that purpose. When she is told 
that the last hundred is gone, another is 
forthcoming. How blessed it is to be able 
to give, but infinitely more blessed to love 
to do it. 

Bide A’Wee has no age limit at present, 
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having babies of a few weeks to a boy six- 
teen years old. Sometimes an older boy or 
girl is as much in need of a home after 
school hours as the one much younger, 
and the aim of this institution is the mak- 
ing of good men and women, who will be 
a credit to the community in which they 
live. A few are still in attendance who 
have beén coming to the Home ever since 
it was started thirteen years ago. 

Many years ago, Gussie Packard Dubois 
wrote the following beautiful poem, and 
when Bide A’Wee Nursery was built, a 
‘friend had it written on sheepskin, and 
framed and sunk into the wall in the direc- 
tor’s room, and dedicated it to Mrs. Brooks: 


——————— — 


Be glad that you can love; God loves the rose 
And wide its petals open to the sun; 
He loves the blind cocoon and slowly grows 
A winged dream where silver threads were spun, 
God loves the star dust and in unseen flight, 
His worlds whirl on; He loves the dark un. 
known, 
And swift across the darkness glows His light. 
Love, and be glad all things from love are 
. grown. 
Love, and to life some fragrant bloom shall grow, 
Some chrysalis shall find its wings through you, 
There are no depths too dark for love to know, 
No dreams so vast but Love may bring them 
true. 
Love, and your Friend grows upward to that 
reach 
Obedient to the laws of all the spheres, 
All dreams of Heaven, all pains of earth but 
teach 
That Love finds sure fulfillment with the years, 


THE SPOILED CHILD 


BY J. B. M. CLARK 


HE question of what is known as the 

| “spoiled” child is undoubtedly a 

serious one, for if the “spoiling” 
process is not speedily checked and the 
child set on the true way, the spoiled child 
will inevitably develop into the spoiled 
man or the spoiled woman. And the world 
has very little use for spoiled men and 
women at this time of day—if it ever had 
much use for them. 

I do not know whether anyone has ever 
taken the trouble to trace the connection 
between the criminal and the spoiled child, 
but I think it can hardly be doubted that 
there is some connection. Each and every 
individual has got to learn discipline at 
some time or other; must be made aware, 
painfully if need be, that there are certain 
things which cannot be done. The proper 
place to impart this lesson is in the home, 
in the formative years. To postpone the 
teaching of it till the child grows up and 
goes out into the world, or to leave it to 
society at large to administer, is really a 
grave neglect of parental duty and a gross 
injustice to the young person concerned. 
For the longer the lesson is postponed the 
harder it is to learn. 

Two cases in point may be cited from 
many that have come under my obsetva- 
tion. The first was that of a boy of four- 


teen attending commercial college, a very 
clever boy, the only child of indulgent 
parents. This boy was brought safely 
through the course only with considerable 
difficulty on account of the trouble experi- 
enced in getting him to play the game in 
a kind of half decent way, his youthful 
exuberance generally taking the unpleasant 
form of egging somebody else on to make 
trouble. When caught or cornered he 
would draw a long face, simulate grief, 
and resort to all sorts of trickery and eva- 
sion. It was impossible to appeal to his 
sense of fair play or sport; he did not 
appear to have any. Reference to the par- 
ents on one occasion brought out the fact 
that the boy ruled the mother and the 
mother ruled the father—and the boy knew 
it and played up to it. However he gradu- 
ated and obtained a position of some 
promise in a large mill—which he very 
quickly lost for reasons not made public. 
He was starting to learn the meaning of 
discipline in the hard and unsympathetic 
world. The fault was not so much in the 
boy as in the parents. 

The second case was one encountered 
when walking along a public thoroughfare, 
and concerned a boy evidently about ten 
years old, and apparently possessed of an 
ungovernable temper. For some reason oF 
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other he had been shut out of the house, 
and when I saw him this young hopeful 
was busy kicking the front door with all 
his might and bawling: “If you don’t open 
this door and let me in I'll smash it to 
pieces!” Immediately the door was opened 
—with nothing but verbal expostulation. It 
was evidently another case of neglected 
parental duty, another case in which 
society would have to administer the 
needed discipline—possibly at great ex- 
nse. 

A good deal, of course, depends on the 
interpretation which is put upon the word 
“spoiled.” There are spoiled children and 
spoiled children. “My children have been 
spoiled,” wrote an eminent journalist not 
long ago, “but they are better men and 
women than I.” That may be so, although 
by the same token they are not eminent 
journalists and he is. A good deal depends 
on the manner of the spoiling. It is pos- 
sibly open to question whether what Mr. 
H. G. Wells calls “good, priggish young 
people” are more valuable assets to society 
than the turbulent and assertive variety, 
and it is quite commonly found that the 
best men and women were very far from 
being “good” children. The child’s per- 
sonality must not be unduly cramped, 
curbed, or thwarted in the process of de- 
velopment. It is of the highest importance 
that the youngsters should be taught to 
think and act for themselves—should un- 
derstand the value of initiative, resource, 
and self-confidence. 

The failure of parents seems chiefly to 
lie in a lack of consistency and common 
sense in the disciplinary measures applied. 
“Remember,” wrote Herbert Spencer, “that 
the aim of your discipline should be to 
produce a self-governing being; not to pro- 
duce a being to be governed by others. 
Were your children fated to pass their 
lives as slaves, you could not too much 
accustom them to slavery during their 


childhood; but as they are by and by to 


be free men, with no one to control their , 


daily conduct, you cannot too much accus- 
tom them to self-control while they are still 
under your eye.” There is the crux of the 


| whole question—you must teach them to 


discipline themselves. The freer the citi- 
zen, the greater the call for self-discipline. 
Herbert Spencer advises parents to follow 
nature’s method—to let punishment follow 
breach of discipline invariably and infal- 
libly. “The hot cinder,” he says, “burns 
the child the first time he seizes it; it burns 
him the second time; it burns him the third 
time; it burns him every time, and he very 
soon learns not to touch the hot cinder. 
If you are equally consistent, if the conse- 
quences which you tell your child will fol- 
low specified acts, follow with like uni- 
formity, he will soon come to respect your 
laws as he does those of Nature.” Just so. 
And it is to be noted that the child does not 
hate the red-hot cinder because it burns 
him. He gets to recognize and respect law. 
And in precisely the same way he will get- 
to recognize and respect the laws laid down 
for him by his parents. 

The youthful mind is really always 
aware of, and susceptible to, justice. In 
spite of the attempts of many writers of 
fiction to portray children as little angels 
and endow them with all sorts of qualities 
they do not possess, and with altruistic 
motives which, no matter what they may 
have been trained to profess, they are 
really incapable of understanding prop- 
erly, the wise parent will follow the 
teachings of evolution and will recognize 
that the child is really an undeveloped 
human being, a little savage, to put it 
bluntly, who can be relied on for years 
to follow his natural impulses and to tread 
the path trodden by uncivilized man until 
he learned the meaning of moral law, and 
ethical codes were evolved. Parents work- 
ing on this basis are likely to get better 
results. And this does not by any means 
imply that children are to be treated 
roughly or that they are not responsive to 
love and affection. Far from it. The 
point is—do not go beyond the grasp of 
their comprehension or the scope of their 
faculties. 

The child, as in the case of the savage 
or uncivilized man, does not always under- 
stand kindness. It is often, if not kept 
within proper bounds, apt to be mistaken 
for weakness. In the languages of many 
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savage and semi-savage tribes there is no 
word to be found that bears the same sig- 
nificance as our word “gratitude”; it is 
impossible to translate “gratitude” into 
certain tongues, for there is no equivalent 
for it. The tribe, in its evolutionary de- 
velopment, has not yet reached the stage 
of making fine distinctions or recognizing 
kindness in the abstract. In such cases the 
natives must be dealt with firmly and 
justly. To give them more than their due 
is to pander to their cupidity; to excuse 
their misdeeds is to encourage them to re- 
peat the offense in the belief that you are 
afraid to administer the penalty. But jus- 
tice they can and do recognize. So with 
the child. He knows when he has done 
wrong and deserves punishment; he har- 
bors no grievance because of the punish- 
ment—provided it be proper and adequate; 
and if the punishment follows the offense 
as the invariable effect of a specific cause, 
he will soon cease to offend. 


== 


A word about corporal punishment, 
Personally I am not in favor of it except. 
ing perhaps in the case of the child that 
has been wrongly handled from the start. 
Given a child who has been spoiled from 
his earliest days, who has been indulged, 
and pampered and petted, and I fear you 
have a child who for a time at least, will 
not be amenable to anything but physical 
force. The boy in the commercial school 
referred to earlier in this article was a case 
in point. There was only one thing he 
feared—bodily chastisement. But he had 
learned how to head this off, and there did 
not appear to be any other avenue of ap- 
proach left to his feelings. And in this 
respect, as far as my observation has gone, 
he was typical of the spoiled child gener- 
ally. If, however, the child has been justly 
and consistently handled from the start 
there should be no need for the administer- 
ing of corporal punishment, which in most 
cases does more harm than good. 


MUSIC WEEK FOR THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS, MAY 3-9, 1925 


BY RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 


Chairman of Music, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


active part in our National Music Week, May 3-9. The three folders published 


K= association of parents and teachers will be eager, we hope, to take an 


by the National Music Week Committee, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City—(1) National Music Week, Its Scope and Purpose, (2) Special Activities for 
Schools in National Music Week, (3) Two-Foot Book Shelf on Musical Subjects— 
are valuable for Music Week, and all the rest of the year. 


All state, county, and association chairmen of music should begin now to plan 


Music Week activities, because 


1. Special music programs given in and by schools for the entire community 
will establish a basis of understanding between home and school. 


2. When one week is set aside for the whole nation to rejoice in music, the two 
great institutions, home and school, must play a large part. 


3. The enthusiasm engendered by a week devoted to music gives opportunity for 
the inauguration of permanent music projects. 


Music Week is the time for making the school house the civic music center 


through community sings 
also the time 


gs, special talks on music, special music programs, and is 


1. To give a special pay program for the purchase of a fifty dollar portable 
phonograph and ten dollars’ worth of records for the use of the schools in a county 
under supervision of the county commissioner of schools. 
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2. To get the grade children together to form Junior Music Clubs, and the high- 
school pupils to form Music Student Leagues that they may study music memory con- 


test numbers, or take up a contest on’ instruments of the orchestra. 


chairman of music for details.) 


(Send to national 


3. To visit the schools at public school music periods, and to arrange a special 


demonstration of public school music 


teaching, violin or instrumental teaching in 


classes, and a special exhibition of school bands, orchestras, and glees. 
Music Week is a project which will bring parents, teachers, and students together 


in a common interest. 
social body. 


Music is a regenerative force of incalculable power in the 


For these vital reasons, let ys plan now, in co-operation with school supervisors 
of music, for the special music features for our schools from May 3 to 9, the music 
red letter days in our parents’ and teachers’ calendar. 


MUSIC LITERATURE 


HE National Music Week Committee 
[iste to bring to our especial atten- 

tion the splendid booklet recently 
published, “Guide for the Organization of 
Music Weeks,” which may be had for the 
asking. Every possible phase of Music 
Week organization is covered, and the fol- 
lowing material, available through the 
Music Week Committee, is listed: Music 
Week Official Programs, Music Week and 
the Churches, History of National Music 
Week, Music Week in the Industries, Music 
Week in the Rural Community or Small 
City, Music Week in the Motion Picture 
Houses, Music in Worship, Everybody 
Neighbors Through Song, Sunday School 
Hymn Contests, and other pamphlets, all 
of which may be had from the National 
Music Week Committee in the single copy, 
free, if request is made for a particular 
pamphlet. 

Since this literature may be valuable to 
local associations throughout the year, we 
commend it most strongly and trust that 
every state music chairman and every asso- 
ciation will make use of this opportunity 
to secure good program material and new 
ideas for music development. 


NATIONAL PuBLic ScHoot Music 
CAMPAIGN 
We must keep the projects in our Na- 
tional Public School Music Campaign 
constantly in mind. For that reason, blot- 
ters bearing the list of objectives have been 





printed and may be had from the national 
music chairman for the cost price, one cent 
each. If the state music chairman will 
purchase these blotters and distribute them 
to every local association, every state and 
every association can surely select at least 
one project for definite work and thus as- 
sure enthusiastic, nation-wide co-operation 
in carrying out these invaluable projects: 

1. Music memory contests, local, county, 
district or state. 

2. Teachers of violin and other instru- 
ments in school classes. 

3. A state supervisor of music, a local 
supervisor in every town, and a state law 
for compulsory music in schools. 

4. Full credit for music as for any other 
subject leading to college entrance credit, 
and a standardized system of credit for the 
study of music outside of the schools. 

5. Explanatory talks about concert pro- 
grams for school children and adults. 

6. Fifty dollar portable phonographs 
(any good make) in every county for the 
use of rural schools, under supervision of 
county commissioner. 

7. A Junior Music Club (glee, band, or- 
chestra, music students, or study group), 
taking up memory contest numbers, or 
course on instruments of the orchestra, 
sponsored by every association. 

8. Public school music demonstrations, 
including violin and instrumental teaching 
in classes, during Music Week, May 3 to 
9, and at annual conventions, 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOUNDATION STUDY COURSE 
His NATURE AND His NEEpDs” 
Conducted by M. V. O'Shea, Professor of Education, The University of Wisconsin 


Tuirp LEssoN 
CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR PHYSICAL AND MENTAL GROWTH 
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I. Nature INTENDED THE CHILD TO BE 
ACTIVE 


LL students of child nature agree that 
A: child who is not active with his 
hands, body, voice, as well as with 
his mind, will not develop normally either 
in body or in mind. Nature seems to say 
to every child: “You must use every 
muscle in your body in every way that it 
can be used in order that you may grow 
properly and acquire physical and mental 
power.” The typical child obeys nature’s 
command even in the face of the sternest 
prohibition and restriction. This is a cause 
of unceasing domestic tragedy in many 
homes and schools and on the streets of 
many communities. 

The problem is becoming constantly 
more serious because, as pointed out in the 
Second Lesson, children are having less 
and less freedom of action. Our homes 
are being built to meet the needs of highly 
developed adults, rather than to provide 
opportunities for children to be active in 
all the ways that nature designed they 
should be. The streets in cities and towns 
are becoming so busy, or at least they are 
so full of swiftly moving and powerful 
machines, that it is practically impossible 
for children to make use of them so as to 
indulge their passion for motor activity. 

In other countries that have not made 
provision for the active nature and needs 
of children, the people have degenerated 
or are now degenerating. One may visit 
countries in the Old World that were once 
prosperous and progressive but that are 
now on the decline. The chief reason for 
this tragedy is that they have not known 
how to provide for the rising generations 
so that they could have opportunities for 
the development of mind and body. In 





such places the children are restricted on 
every side, with the result that they do not 
gain sufficient stability and power of body 
and mind to maintain the civilization 
which has been worked out by their an- 
cestors. 


Il. In THe CutLp’s DEVELOPMENT, Motor 
AcTIVITY PRECEDES AND IS NECESSARY 
FOR MENTAL ACTIVITY 


This lesson is based upon Chapter II] 
of “The Child; His Nature and His Needs,” 

Professor Whitley shows what motor ac- 
tivities children from infancy through the 
fourth year are capable of performing. 

Read pages 52-53. 

Many homes afford opportunities for 
young children to perform these activities 
if they are given freedom to do so. 

To those who are studying this lesson— 
do you allow your babies freely to perform 
the actions which Professor Whitley shows 
are normal and necessary for children up 
to the fifth year? When your children 
persist in doing these things in the home, 
do you regard them as nuisances? Do you 
really appreciate that your children could 
not develop properly if they did not per- 
form such activities freely? Do you re 
alize that if your children were content to 
sit on the floor inactive, or lie in their 
cradles, they would grow up feeble 


minded ? 


III. Puay 1s NECESSARY FOR THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF MIND AND Bopy 


Read pages 55-70. 

The young of all animals play; that is, 
they perform activities spontaneously, 
urged on by driving forces from within. 
Where do these driving forces originate? 
Most students of child nature believe to 
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day that children engage spontaneously in 
activities that were once performed in a 
serious way by their ancestors. They climb 
trees; they dig in the sand; they paddle in 
the water; they play tag and hide-and-seek 
games; they wrestle; they play pom-pom- 
pullaway, and so on, because their remote 
ancestors once performed the essential ac- 
tivities in these games in a serious way in 
the attempt to secure food, clothing and 
shelter. Whether or not this is the correct 
explanation of children’s passion for these 
games, it is unquestionably true that every 
normal child is driven from within to per- 
form these activities. If he had no interest 
in them, he would be inert and neither 
body nor mind would develop properly. 
Professor Whitley shows what games 
make the strongest appeal at different ages 
and what is the basis of interest in each 
game. It will be of supreme importance 
for everyone who is studying this lesson to 
make a survey of the plays and games in 
which his or her children participate. The 
writer knows communities in which some 
of the most valuable games are not played 
by children, probably because from in- 
fancy their freedom has been restricted be- 
cause they have made too much noise in 
the home or because they have been in the 
way of vehicles or pedestrians on the 
streets and sidewalks. The writer of this 
lesson and his assistants have completed a 
survey of the games played in a city of 
forty thousand inhabitants. Some of the 
games that are most valuable—for the rea- 
sons presented by Professor Whitley on 
pages 56 to 70—are not played in certain 
of the neighborhoods in this city, mainly 
because the children are not given freedom 
to participate in them anywhere in the 
home or on the streets or on the school 


playgrounds. 


IV. Games BETTER THAN GYMNASTICS FOR 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


There is a widespread movement to in- 
troduce gymnastics into all the schools 
from the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity. Some states require that every pupil 
in the public schools shall have calisthen- 


ies Or gymnastics every day. The aim in 





legislation of this sort is excellent, but the 
object would be realized more fully if 
playgrounds were provided for all children 
and an opportunity given to them every 
day to play games under proper leader- 
ship. 

Professor Whitley makes it clear that a 
child learns valuable social lessons in 
learning how to play fair with his fellows 
when he participates in games. He learns 
to take his turn. He discovers that if he 
does not treat others squarely, they will 
not treat him squarely. There is nothing 
better than a game to teach a child that it 
is good policy to do unto others as one 
would be done by. 

There is probably not a man or woman 
who is familiar with the requirements for 
good physical development who does not 
agree that the body develops best when one 
performs actions in which he is interested. 
Further, when he uses his body to accom- 
plish tasks that are attractive to him, or to 
secure objects that are of value to him, the 
physical benefit is much greater than when 
he goes through a ritual simply for the 
sake of developing the body. Nature in- 
tended that the body should be used as an 
instrument for attaining valuable object- 
ives, and it does not develop or function 
best when it is exercised simply for the 
sake of exercise. For this reason, calis- 
thenics or gymnastics are much less valu- 
able in the physical development of the 
child than are games and plays. 


V. How CAn PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Hep To ProMoTEe GAMES AND PLAyYs? 


First of all, they can make a survey of 
the play life of the children under their 
care. 

In the second place, when they find that 
children are not playing the games that are 
suitable to their age, as described by Pro- 
fessor Whitley, they can lead in getting 
these plays and games started. Let it be 
remembered that the wider the range of 
plays and games in which children partici- 
pate, the better it will be for them in their 
physical, mental and social development. 

In the third place—and this is of chief 
importance in present-day American life— 
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parents and teachers can co-operate in 
securing space in which children may play 
a variety of games that will call all their 
bodily functions into action and that will 
also teach them valuable social lessons as 
well as stimulate keen, vigorous, alert men- 
tal activity. 

The first step is to find out what the sit- 
uation is in respect to one’s own children 
and the children in the community. The 
members of a club ought to co-operate in 
securing an accurate picture of the play 
life of children of different ages in their 
community. Then they should co-operate 
in enlarging the opportunities for plays 
and games when it is found that the chil- 
dren are restricted in their freedom in this 
respect. 


VI. Active Games ARE BETTER THAN 
Quiet ONES 

Parents especially are apt to think that 
it is just as good for a child to play au- 
thors as fox-and-geese, baseball, hare-and- 
hounds, crack-the-whip, or hide-and-seek, 
and so on. There is a place for the quiet 
game, but it should be decidedly subordi- 
nate to the games which involve the use of 
the body in a great variety of co-ordinated 
a tions. Quiet games are necessarily quite 
.ndividualistic as compared with team 
games. 

Read Whitley, pages 66-70. 

Everyone will agree that one of the 
greatest needs for the child and the youth 
in his development is to learn how to adapt 
himself to his associates. It requires the 
whole period of childhood and youth to 
learn this lesson adequately. Advantage 
must be taken of every opportunity to cul- 
tivate fair play. For this reason, if for no 
other, children of all ages should play 
games in which the value of co-operation 
and fair play are constantly impressed. 


VII. Toys Are or IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 
IN A CHILD’s DEVELOPMENT 

Read pages 57 and 58. 

How many persons, parents especially, 
who are studying these lessons appreciate 
that a toy is of as much importance in a 
child’s mental development as a text book 


- with 


—— 


or dictionary or laboratory apparatus is in 
the development of a pupil in high school 
or a student in college? The present writer 
has asked many parents what they thought 
a child gains from his toys, and most of 
them—though fortunately not all of them 
—have said that the sole value of a toy for 
a child is to provide an opportunity for 
him to be occupied so that he will not get 
into mischief. This is doubtless one bene- 
fit which parents especially appreciate, but 
it is of very slight consequence compared 
the enormous educational benefit 
which children derive from the use of 
proper toys. 

What qualities do proper toys possess? 
Professor Whitley gives a clear answer to 
this question. It cannot be too much em- 
phasized that the principal purpose to be 
kept in view in securing toys for children 
is to provide an opportunity for them to 
exercise resourcefulness and initiative in 
performing a wide range of activities. The 
more things a child can do with his toys, 
the greater the educational value he will 
gain from them. This means that toys 
should be plastic, adaptable and usable in 
order to reproduce the objects and the life 
which a child comes in contact with as he 
moves about among people and things. 

Those who are studying this lesson 
should give particular attention to the sub- 
ject of doll play. Professor Whitley shows 
its value. What sort of dolls do children 
of different ages prefer, and why? Every 
parent should become able to answer this 
question. Why do girls and not boys be- 
come so absorbed in dolls? Does this 
show that there is a fundamental inherited 
difference between the things which girls 
prefer and those which -make special ap- 
peal to boys? What takes the place for 
boys of doll play, which is so fascinating 
to girls? 

VIII. Cuitpren ARE Deeply INFLUENCED 
BY THEIR IMITATIVE GAMES 


Read “The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs,” pages 60 and 61. 

Observe children after they have been 
to the circus. What activities which they 
have observed do they reproduce in their 
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play? Do they imitate teachers and min- 
jsters as well as policemen and locomotive 
engineers? To all who are studying this 
lesson—make a list of the persons or ani- 
mals that your children imitate in their 
play. Do the children become like the 
persons or the things which they imitate in 
their play? 

Speaking generally, the wider the range 
of the child’s imitations, the greater the 
value for him. When he crows like a 
rooster, or growls like a bear, or declaims 
like a minister, or arrests people like a 
policeman, he is learning how it feels to do 
all these things, and so he can understand 
them better than if he never imitated them. 
A child understands what he does; he does 
not understand what is merely described to 
him. Of course, when he imitates debauch- 
ery or anything of the kind, he is as likely 
to be injured as he is certain to be bene- 
fitted when he imitates legitimate activities. 


IX. CoLLectinc ACTIVITIES 
Read pages 45 to 48. 
Children are influenced not only by what 
they imitate, but by what they collect. The 
writer;has known a street gamin who made 


collections of butterflies and was trans- 
formed by this experience. 

What objects do your children collect? 
What do they do with them after they are 
collected? How can you direct the ten- 
dency simply to amass objects into educa- 
tional channels? Professor Whitley gives 
suggestions. In general, there is not great 
value in making collections unless they 
become organized. There is a deep im- 
pulse, though, simply to hoard. Professor 
Whitley shows that this is the basis of the 
interest in property and ownership. 

There are often valuable characteristics 
of objects that children collect but that 
they cannot appreciate unless an adult di- 
rects their attention to them. Suppose a 
boy has made a collection of stones. If 
parents and teachers know how to bring 
out the lessons to be learned from these 
stones, in respect to the way they are 
formed and the story of earth history which 
they tell, they will become endowed with 
an educational value of great importance 
to the collector. The same is true, in pos- 
sibility, of many of the objects which chil- 
dren collect and which at first glance seem 
to be utterly useless. 


FOR PRESIDENTS 


Ir I WERE A LEADER 


(With apologies to Jamie Heron) 
If I were a leader, I'd try to see 
What my P.-T. A. could sometime be. 
I'd try to get my members to work, 
To direct their efforts so none could shirk. 
If I were a leader, I'd always lead, 
I would never drive to attain more speed. 
People are human, and humans must love, 
And they'll do more work when there is no shove. 
If I were a leader, 'd play the game, 
Be as ready to praise as I was to blame, 
Be sincere and just and never a snob, 
But above all else, I'd be on the job. 
If I were a leader, this truth I'd learn, 
That I hold the key to the whole concern; 
That the growth of my P.-T. A. depends 
On getting the help of my P.-T. friends. 
—Parodied by Martha S. Mason. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS AND FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN 
BY CAROLINE HEDGER, M.D. 


Eprror’s Note.—With the approval of the Bureau of Education, the following article, which 
it has recently published as “Home Education Circular No. 5,” is reprinted in full in the Maca- 
ZINE in order that its excellent suggestions to Parent-Teacher Associations may be broadcast as 


widely as possible among its members. 


Additional copies may be obtained, free of charge, from 


the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


HE Parent-Teacher Association can 
be an effectual avenue through which 
women of foreign birth in the United 
States may learn their first lessons in 
American citizenship. According to the 
Federal Census of 1920 there were 6,184,- 
432 foreign-born white women in the 
United States. Of this number, 896,918 
over ten years of age were illiterate; and 
808,915 could not speak the English lan- 
guage. The figures further show that only 
11,287 foreign-born women, over twenty- 
one years of age, were in school during 
1920. The night schools have done 
yeoman’s work in the Americanization of 
aliens; but have not as yet been able to 
secure the attendance of large numbers of 
foreign-born women. 

The alien adult woman is largely cut off 
from contact with native Americans by the 
circumstances under which she lives. This 
is peculiarly so in some communities. We 
all feel acutely the need of common stand- 
ards of civic righteousness, public health, 
and family life, but the immigrant woman 
cannot acquire these things when she has 
little or no knowledge of our tongue, and 
little or no chance of observing American 
life at its fullest and best. Prior to Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, the foreign-born woman 
automatically became a citizen of the 
United States with her husband, without 
being subjected to the same naturalization 
tests, but now, under the Cable Act, she is 
required to pass the same examination as 
her husband. The tests required for 
naturalization, however, are only a step 
toward a full understanding and apprecia- 
tion of American citizenship. In order to 
exercise intelligently the voting privilege 
and participate fully in our American citi- 
zenry much more is required than a per- 
functory acquaintance with the Constitu- 
tion and the system of government under 


which we live. Without a considerable 
knowledge of English it is all but impos. 
sible for the foreign-born woman to ap- 
preciate the ideals of American civil, 
political, and social life. Take, for exam. 
ple, the matter of public hygiene. As soon 
as the foreign mother understands that 
health regulations are for the good of the 
community, herself included, and not arbi- 
trary acts, she is willing to co-operate with 
the authorities. 

In the matter of family standards we are 
often more to blame than the foreign-born 
woman. A bewildered peasant cannot 
grasp our complex life, and, on a small 
wage, solve the problems that tax our own 
powers. She cannot instinctively put the 
bathtub to its proper use, especially if 
she depends on picked up coal for heat, 
or if she lack space to keep her potatoes 
and coal. From the assortment of strange 
material that we present to her, she cannot 
select the food that will give her children 
sound teeth and straight backs. Not all 
American women have achieved that, with 
all their advantages. Owing to economic 
conditions over which she has no control, 
it is dificult for the foreign-born woman 
to prevent the crowded household, the lack 
of privacy, the promiscuity of living, and 
the serious social evils that often flow from 
taking in boarders to supplement the family 
income. 

These questions open up a great field of 
endeavor for women’s organizations, and 
there is no organization in the United 
States that is better able to cope with the 
problems of the foreign-born woman than 
the Parent-Teacher Association. The very 


point of interest, the child, is the point on 
which the foreign mother can be most eas 
ily reached. Already the association has in 
its ranks large numbers of foreign-born 
women, but much remains to be accom 
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plished. An appreciation, on our part, of 
the artistic and social inheritance of immi- 
grants is needed. It would not only en- 
rich our own national life, but bring bet- 
ter contacts between aliens and 
Americans. 

Many immigrants have wonderful hand- 
work in their possession, such as embroid- 
ered clothing, homespun linen, handmade 
lace, and sometimes pottery, which might 
be brought together in interesting exhibits 
of Old World handicraft. Some especially 
skilled foreign women might be engaged to 
teach an intricate crochet or knit lace pat- 
tern to Americans. 

In Erie, Pa., the school authorities have 
succeeded in getting Italian mothers to 
attend the night schools by hiring Italian 
girls to look after the babies they bring 
with them. In Erie they have in each 
block a woman called a “block matron,” 
who canvasses the neighborhood assigned 
to her for night-school pupils. When at- 
tendance at these schools lags, she visits 
the homes of the immigrants to inquire the 
reason for the nonattendance. She does 
this sympathetically, and becomes the 
friend and spokeswoman for those who 
cannot speak for themselves. 

It is, however, in daytime classes for 
foreign-born women that the Parent- 
Teacher Associations will find their great- 
est reward. These classes need not be very 
expensive. They can be held in homes, in 
school buildings or infant-welfare stations. 
Formal invitations will not bring the im- 
migrant women together- they are too 
timid. At first, the audience must be gath- 
ered by hand. There should be cocoa or 
soup served to the women, for they will 
bring their babies, and if coffee is served 
the babies will partake. Also, as in Erie, 
some one should be present to care for the 
babies while the short lesson is given. It 
may be necessary to have an interpreter for 
some time, but simply the coming together 
and trying to talk will give the immigrants 
some English. 

The lessons that have been given in Chi- 
cago, where this plan has been tried for 
about two years by the Woman’s City 
Club, assisted by the Infant Welfare So- 


native 





ciety, have been along the following lines: 

1. The food of the child, by a trained 
domestic-science woman who was also a 
mother and a housekeeper. 

2. The clothing of the child, in which 
actual garments were made, the training 
being provided by friends of the club. 

3. Keeping the child well, by a woman 
physicians who taught the dangers of mea- 
sles and scarlet fever, and what quarantine 
meant, 

4. The mind of the child, by a kinder- 
gartner who taught finger plays, lullabies, 
stories, proper and improper punishment, 
and the cutting of toys out of paper. 

5. The legal status of mother and child. 

In Chicago one of these classes auto- 
matically turned into an English class. 

Parent-Teacher Associations can do 
much to assuage racial and _ religious 
prejudices, and bring about better contacts 
between the foreign-born and our native 
Americans. A campaign directed against 
the offensive epithets that are too often be- 
stowed upon the immigrant might be un- 
dertaken to advantage. This outrageous 
habit is the cause of a large proportion of 
the alienation and antagonism that exists in 
the minds of foreigners. 

One immigrant woman of fine type said: 
“No; I have not started the little girl to 
school. I so dread to have her called 
names.” 

The background of this reform must be 
the recognition of the personality of the 
immigrant. This is most vital to our na- 
tional life, for, as Tagore said, “States 
break down when man is made imper- 
sonal.” Besides the recognition of the im- 
migrant as a person, we must have an idea 
of his worth, not only as a worker, for he 
does the hardest of our work, but as an 
asset in our national life; and lastly, we 
must recognize his patience under the con- 
ditions that we have meted out to him and 
the self-denial that he undergoes in order 
to be a part of the community; the trials he 

has undergone to get there; and lastly, that 
he, like ourselves, is ambitious to promote 
the welfare of his children, to give them a 
better education and a chance in life that 
he never possessed. 
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“SHALL THE CHILDREN PAY?” 


Editorial from the New York Herald-Tribune, Thursday, January 29, 1925 
THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT HAS NOT FAILED 


to refuse to ratify. But the precedent established by the Civil War amendments 

makes it clear that rejection does not prevent a state from ratifying later on, and 
there is no limit to the time within which the present amendment may be declared in 
force. Those who believe in adequate protection to the children should redouble their 
efforts to secure ratification in the remaining states. It is incredible that some of the 
legislatures which have voted rejection in the midst of a wave of popular reaction 
will not reconsider later on. 

It is a reaction which appears to have very little to do either with child labor or 
the real meaning and effect of the proposed amendment. Barring the professionals, 
the bitterest opponents of the measure have apparently neglected to study either sub- 
ject; they have merely poured out an accumulated exasperation with high taxes, Con- 
gressional errors, and especially with the Eighteenth Amendment upon a proposal 
which appears superficially to be a part of the tendency they deplore. The Eighteenth 
Amendment granted a new power to Congress; so would the twentieth. The Eighteenth 
Amendment has resulted in creating an expensive bureaucracy, has interfered with 
private affairs, has been so extraordinarily difficult to enforce that wets and drys are 
equally dissatisfied with the Federal agents. To argue from this that the twentieth 
amendment would have the same consequences is highly illogical. But that seems 
to be precisely what the bulk of the non-professional opposition is doing. 

The opposition arguments are almost invariably based upon wild exaggerations 
which only an hysterical person could accept as genuine criticisms of the child labor 
amendment. They are based on a false analogy with prohibition. The twentieth 
amendment would not create an expensive bureaucracy. The first Federal child 
labor law cost $111,000 during the nine months it was in force, and resulted in the 
employment of just seventeen field workers. The enforcement problem is wholly 
different and vastly simpler. There is no deeply ingrained habit or appetite which is 
opposed. 

The child labor amendment could not result in “the state’s reaching into the 
home.” The Federal government would be given no power that state governments 
do not already possess; many state laws affect in one way or another the labor of 
children up to eighteen years of age, and yet it never has occurred to any one that 
our states are reaching into the home by their legislation. That Congress is any 
more foolish or any worse than state legislatures has never been demonstrated. To 
the contrary, it has a better all-around record of economy and sense. There is a 
further false analogy with the Eighteenth Amendment. That amendment laid down 
a clear and definite prohibition, and Congress had no option in enforcing it. The 
twentieth amendment orders nothing; it is merely a grant of power, which may be 
used as Congress sees fit. 

The grant of power is made broad only to enable Congress to take care of cer- 
tain special contingencies. It has been found entirely wise and necessary to prohibit 
certain particular forms of labor to children up to eighteen years, but to attack the 
child labor amendment as if Congress would go to the extreme limits and prohibit 
the labor of every one under eighteen shows a total disregard of the wording of the 
amendment and of the nature of Congress. The argument is usually backed by the 
general statement that Congress has always abused its powers. This is picturesque; 


TT BE sure, more than a quarter of the states have taken action either to reject or 
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it is also utterly unsupported by history, and is either a piece of nonsense or a call 
for anarchy. 

The final argument is that, anyway, the amendment is unnecessary, so why risk 
it? The man who has made a recent nation-wide study of the actual facts of child 
labor under the vaunted state legislation has just written to the paper which employed 
him (The World) to say that if its editor had gone with him that paper would not 
have reversed its position on the child labor amendment. The evidence for the neces- 
sity of the amendment is clear, and has never been answered. More than a quarter 
of the states have rejected the proposal, but when they look at it again, free from 
the hysterical exaggerations of an anti-prohibition and anti-government reaction, 
they must reconsider. In the meantime the other states have an opportunity to dis- 


prove the charge that public opinion can never think about more than one thing at 
a time. 





TO THE WISE—A BARGAIN 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Said the Slumchild to the wise— But the Wise made answer cold: 
To the people of place and power “Goods must be bought and sold: 
Who govern and guide the hour, You shall have nothing here 
To the people who write and teach, Without paying—paying dear!” 
Ruling our thought and speech, And the rulers turned away, 
And all the Captains and Kings But the child cried on them: “Stay! 
Who command the making of things: Wait, I will pay!” 
“Give me the good you know, 
That I, the child, may grow! “For the foulness where I live, 
Light for the whole day long, Filth in return I give. 
Food that is pure and strong, For the greed that withholds my right, 
Housing and clothing fair, Greed that shall shake your might. 
Clean water and clean air, For the sins I live and learn, 
Teaching from day to day, Plentiful sin I return. 
And room—for a child to play!” For my lack in home and school, 
Then the Wise made answer cold: Ignorance comes to rule, 
“These things are not given, but sold. From where I sicken and die, 
They shall be yours today, Disease in your homes shall lie. 
If you can pay.” My all-uncounted death 

Shall choke your children’s breath. 
“Pay!” said the child. “Pay you? Degenerate—crippled—base, 
What can'I do? I degrade the human race; 
Only in years’ slow length And the children you have made— 
Shall I have strength. These shall make you afraid. 
I have not power nor skill, I ask no more. I take 
Wisdom nor wit nor will— The terms you make; 
What service weak and wild And steadily, day by day, 
Can you ask of a little child?” I will pay!” 


—Reprinted by permission of “The Playground.” 
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NURSERY 


BY ABIGAIL 


DUCATION begins at birth. Anyone 
EH; who has watched a child from birth 

knows that he learns even in the 
first days of life. And the lessons he learns 
first are those which are indispensable to 
him. At an amazing speed during his first 
years he learns the mastery of powers of 
body, mind and spirit which he will use 
all through his life in every aspect of his 
living. He learns to live—to meet the 
world as he finds it and to conquer. This 
is a twenty-four-hour-a-day business, a con- 
stant occupation, for every corner of his 
world is, to a little child, a place of learn- 
ing. The question for us grown-ups to 
decide is in what kind of a world we wish 
him to live and learn. 

Perhaps we know what sort of a person 
we want him to learn to be. Yet how can 
we help him to learn it? Parents who are 
able to provide the best of opportunities 
and who have the finest of standards for 
their children find in the nursery school 
one answer to this question. Parents who 
know that their children’s needs are great, 
but who cannot provide even the physical 


SCHOOLS 


A. ELIOT 


surroundings which a child should have, 
also find in the nursery school an answer 
to this question. During the pre-school 
years the nursery school co-operates with 
the home in its essential task. Here are 
play space, play time, play things, play 
mates for a portion of each day, under the 
supervision of a teacher who has made a 
special study of the needs of the early 
years, and who has had experience in deal- 
ing with such little children in groups. A 
nursery school is a tiny child’s world, a 
place whtere he finds surroundings and at- 
mosphere which minister to his physical, 
mental and spiritual life. A nursery school 
is also a place where parents can learn to 
know better their children’s needs, and can 
find help in answering the constant ques- 
tion, “What ought I do?” 

Let me describe a little the Ruggles 
Street Nursery School, in Boston. Between 
forty and fifty children, two and three 
years old, come to school here five days a 
week, They are in two groups, one down- 
stairs and one up. We have an old- 
fashioned house with a spacious yard, part 
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of which is shaded by trees. The yard con- 
tains swings, a slide, a Jungle-gym, a sand 
box, an empty packing case, an old sum- 
mer house, and some bits of garden where 
flowers bloom three seasons of the year. 
Indoors, on the ground floor, running the 
length of the house, is a large, long room 
with southern and western exposure. This 
room is painted in light but warm colors, 
and on the floor is a linoleum. In the win- 
dows are flowering bulbs and potted plants 
and crystals hanging to catch the sun, and 
on the walls, hung low, are bright pictures 
interesting to little children. Low tables 
and chairs, low blackboards fastened to the 
walls, well-filled closets with low shelves, 
a piano, a fireplace, a smooth, strong board 
and another empty packing box complete 
its furnishings. And most important of 
all, there is space and sunlight and air. 
Another smaller room is used for extra 
space on the days when the children can- 
not play outdoors. It contains a slide and 
is used as a store-room for tricycles and 
other large toys. At the back of the house, 
opening off the large room, are toilet 
rooms for boys and girls. These contain 
low sinks with wash bowls, mirrors hung 
low, hooks low on the walls for towels, 
wash cloths, tooth brushes, combs and 
cups, liquid soap in its sanitary container, 
also low, and toilets properly arranged for 
children’s use. In a closet there is a set of 
small folding beds ready to be set up out 
doors or in, according to the weather. We 


‘find that more than half the days of the 


year the children can sleep out doors. Each 
child has his own bed and his own blanket 
sleeping bag. Upstairs is another set of 
rooms with furnishings and toilet arrange- 
ments as already described, and a sheltered 
and sunny roof platform known to the 
children as the “piazza.” 

What do the children do here? They 
come between 8.30 and 9.30 in the morn- 
ing, and during that hour play at will with 
toys taken from certain closets. During 
this hour, too, a nurse from the Commu- 
nity Health Association inspects the chil- 
dren for signs of contagious diseases, talks 
with the mothers who bring them, and 
helps us teach them health habits, one of 





which is gargling with salt and water. It 
is fun for a child to gargle when he can 
try to make more noise than the boy next 
him. Then comes the morning circle, fol- 
lowed by free musical expression, songs, 
rhythm work and dramatic games. At ten 
o'clock, after washing hands, we sit down 
at table for the morning lunch of milk and 
crackers. The children help arrange the 
table, bring flowers for it, place doilies and 
cups, pour the milk, pass the crackers, 
clear away afterwards and wash the cups 
(breakable ones). When this is done there 
comes a period of comparatively quiet oc- 
cupations on tables or floor. The occupa- 
tion material which each child wishes to 
use he chooses himself from the closet, 
which contains a large variety of things, 
such as Montessori apparatus, McMillan 
apparatus, kindergarten gifts, chalk, plas- 
ticine, hammers and nails, etc. A child 
may change his material if he wishes to 
after having made a real effort to use it. 
At the end of approximately three-quarters 
of an hour, these things are put away by 
the children and the toys which ensure 
physical activity are brought out. For 
another period they run and shout, jump 
and laugh, climb and play to their hearts’ 
content. Just before dinner, at twelve, the 
children wash their faces and hands and 
comb their hair. It is a pleasure and pride 
to do these things successfully for oneself; 
it is extremely unpleasant to have them 
done to one. Again at dinner the children 
help arrange the table, pass the food, clear 
away afterwards, wipe off the table and 
sweep up the crumbs on the floor. Then, 
after they have brushed their teeth, they 
take off their shoes, crawl into their blanket 
bags and go to sleep. The nap is from one 
to three o’clock. They wake bright and 
happy, put on their shoes, have a drink of 
orange juice and a final romp before going 
home at four. Sometimes a part of the 
last hour is pleasantly spent in listening 
to a simple story or watching the fire in the 
grate or singing. 

This, with the personality of the teachers 
added, is the environment we have created 
for the children to live in. We wish to give 
them a world of health, of beauty, of order, 
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of opportunity for self-expression and self- 
control—a place where every part of each 
child may develop for good. All the im- 
pulses of a tiny child are toward good 
things unless his environment has already 
taught him differently. The natural ten- 
dency for a child’s body to grow and de- 
velop in health is fostered in the nursery 
school by outdoor air and sun, by good 
food (which he learns to eat), by free, 
spontaneous exercise, by sleep in the open 
air, by useful occupation. A regular peri- 
odic examination by a children’s specialist 
and treatment at hospitals help to elimi- 
nate and prevent physical defect. The 
natural tendency for a child’s mind and 
spirit to grow and develop is fostered here 
by things to use, by a rich environment to 
explore. The natural tendency for a 
child’s character and personality to grow 
and develop is fostered here by contact 
with teachers of high ideals and intelligent 
understanding of a little child’s mental 
life, by contact with other children under 


wise supervision, by the atmosphere of 


happiness and serenity and freedom within 
law. 

The parents, too, are in it, lingering to 
watch, asking questions, visiting, helping 
with the children at the school for regular 
periods, ready to see the benefit to their 


children of what the school is doing, and 
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The Quiet Play Hour 


to profit by suggestions. We have mothers’ 
meetings at which various phases of child 
care are discussed. But most valuable of 
all is the informal personal contact be- 
tween parent and teacher for the purpose 
of discovering the best life for each par- 
ticular child. It is a joy to have this rela- 
tionship, for it is only by the co-operation 
of parents and school that we can hope to 
lead a child toward fulness of life. 

The Ruggles Street Nursery School is 
situated in a neighborhood of small tene- 
ment houses where little children have no 
place to play and where the families’ in- 
comes are barely enough to cover the neces- 
sities of life. There is another nursery 
school organized to give just the same fos- 
tering care to pre-school children whose 
fathers are professional men, whose 
mothers are in many cases college gradu- 
ates and who bring to the work of guiding 
their children’s lives the highest sort of in- 
terest and intelligence. This nursery school 
is in Cambridge. One of the mothers is 
always present at this school, helping, 
watching, learning and contributing all she 
has to give of intelligent understanding. 
These two nursery schools for children of 
two different communities illustrate what 
part this new field of education may play 
in the great problem of making men and 
women. 
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WHAT PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS CAN DO FOR LIBRARIES 


BY GRATIA A, 


COUNTRYMAN 


Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library 


Our PROGRAM 


IBRARIANS are so accustomed to think- 
[i of what they can do for other 
groups of people that it is difficult 
for us to turn our thoughts about and 
think what others can do to further 
the usefulness of libraries. But when one 
thinks of the multitude of things which 
the Parent-Teacher 
done to better the schools, we are glad to 
offer you suggestions for enlarging your 
usefulness by helping the library. 

For the library has a program, a large 
one; as large as the subjects that interest 
mankind—so large that it covers all 
classes and ages of people; a program for 
usefulness which we ourselves are just be- 
ginning to comprehend. But we know, 
when we stop to think of it, that however 
eager we are, We cannot put our program 
across without the understanding help of 
the public, and especially of such groups 
as the Parent-Teacher Associations which 
are avowedly interested in education. 

What is our program? It is one which 
you, too, are concerned with, a program 
for community education—the whole com- 
munity, adults as well as children, home 
education as well as school education. 

It is a great problem in a democracy, 
that of trying to keep the whole com- 
munity alive to the pressing problems and 
absorbing interests of the day, and to plant 
in them the desire to know. But our pro- 
gram isn’t over until all of our citizens 
are vitalized and are on the quest for 
knowledge. 


organizations have 


Post-GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Only in the last few years have we 
widened our ideas of education beyond the 
classroom door to include the idea of life- 
long education. Most of us didn’t expect 
to study much after we graduated, yet I’m 
sure that every one of us has learned 
nearly everything that we know since we 
left school, and we have learned from the 





university of print. School was only the 
beginning; it just pointed the way and 
gave us the first necessary shove in the 
right direction. Since then we have been 
reading and thinking and applying our 
learning—a process which we hope to con- 
tinue the rest of our lives, for there is no 
time limit to learning. 

That makes education a much longer 
and vaster process than we have been ac- 
customed to think of it. It begins with 
early childhood and continues to death— 
it is assisted by two great educational in- 
stitutions, the public schools and the pub- 
lic libraries. The first educates with the 
aid of teachers and books; the second, 
with the aid of books alone—a continuous 
process of growth. And it is from that 
point of view that libraries look at the 
problem of community education. 

Our program covers not only the book 
needs of the children in school, but every 
educational effort for adults, such as 
night schools, Y. M. C. A. classes, Univer- 
sity Extension courses, Chautauqua cir- 
cles, women’s clubs, workers’ colleges, and 
many other classes of adult work too 
numerous to mention, but with which we 
co-operate. Our program of educational 
help covers especially every individual 
effort at self-education, and when all the 
various organized groups and classes are 
rounded up and numbered, the largest 
number of all is the group of individual 
men and women who are trying to better 
their jobs or take Civil Service examina- 
tions, or are studying some interesting 
problem, or. just cultivating some natural 
taste through the aid of that all-embracing 
teacher—the library. 


An APPEAL TO THE.-P.-T. A. 


Perhaps no other institution sees so 
many kinds of attempts at self-education 
nor aids so many varieties of people who 
seek for assistance, as the public library. 
The library is alive to the greatness of the 
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tools with which it works, and is alive to 
the great field of educational opportunity 
which lies through and beyond school 
days, out through the fields of human 
ignorance along all the paths that men and 
women tramp. We are anxious that you 
shall face our problems with us and help 
us to solve them as you have helped the 
schools. Perhaps no organization is so 
close to school problems as yours is. 
Whether in town, country, or city, you 
gather around and support the school. 

If you live in the country, you are proud 
of your consolidated school which is a 
real community center, and rivals in 
equipment the best city buildings. Is 
there a library in it where you and your 
older sons and daughters can keep up a 
course of reading? Did you equip a 
gymnasium and a community kitchen and 
forget a library which not only the chil- 
dren absolutely need, but the whole neigh- 
borhood as well? If the library was 
really forgotten by the School Board and 
the architect, then here is a place for your 
immediate assistance of the cause of good 
reading. Find a place for a library and 
reading room, and hire as good a librarian 
as you would a teacher. You do not set 
a teacher to teach a subject which she does 
not know; neither should you have a 
librarian who does not know books and 
cannot help you to find the book or in- 
formation which you seek. Your School 
Board ought to take into consideration the 
needs of the library and the value of the 
librarian as much as any other department 
or activity. 

Again, many states have a law which 
allows the establishment of county 
libraries. Its purpose is to enable every 
rural family or village dweller to have 
the benefit of books. I cannot think of 
any way in which an active Parent-Teacher 
organization or Mothers’ Club could more 
effectively spread the opportunity of edu- 
cation than by putting the county library 
law into operation all over the country. 
With the county system and reduced pos- 
tal rates, books could be as available for 
thirsty minds as fresh water. Will the 
educated parents take up this job? The 





— —— 


law is in force; it only needs diligent 
friends to establish county libraries and 
the opportunity to read books throughout 
our rural districts. 

But the libraries in the towns and cities 
need help just as much. It is easy to see 
the necessity for school maintenance; it 
has been comparatively easy to get suff- 
cient funds for the building and equip- 
ment of wonderful school buildings. 
Americans believe so thoroughly in educa- 
tion that we make school attendance com- 
pulsory. We are committed to the theory 
of general education; and yet we confine 
our efforts in the main to formal class- 
room instruction, without thinking of that 
more important and continuous education 
throughout life, which the public library is 
organized to maintain. So it has been 
hard, as every librarian can testify, to get 
a pittance for the library to struggle along 
with, to carry out its ministry through 
books and trained workers. The library 
as an institution has never been supported 
sufficiently even at the very best, to carry 
on work which librarians feel is an essen- 
tial. The library always struggles along, 
attempting to place its feast of good things 
before every one, the poor, the blind, the 
cripples, the shut-ins, the workers, and the 
unemployed. How can we do it all with- 
out support? 

The library, as one of your public in- 
stitutions, needs your careful study and 
your active support. Do all of your 
school children, even in the cities, have 
access to books? Have you ever consid- 
ered that a reading room with books and 
a librarian who knows how to help the 
children, might be as important to their 
development as other features in the school 
building? Do you find mothers in your. 
district who need books on child training 
and home-making; do you find foreign 
mothers who need books in their own lan- 
guage, or help in knowing our history and 
institutions? Does not the whole group 


of mothers and fathers need books within 
a reasonable distance of their homes? The 
library itself is studying the problem of 
community education quite as carefully as 
any other educator, and it needs your help 
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and the pressure of your influence just as 
the schools have needed it, if it is to be 
maintained sufficiently to fulfill its purpose. 


Srupy YouR LIBRARY 

But the Parent-Teacher Associations did 
not know the needs of the schools until 
they organized to study them. Now you 
look over the buildings: Is the building 
large enough; is the plumbing in first- 
class shape; is there sufficient drinking 
water; how about the playgrounds? You 
get acquainted with the principal and 
teachers and discuss the curriculum and 
teaching methods; you study the whole 
program. Have you given the library pro- 
gram any such careful study? 

The voice of the mother has been heard 
in the land, and she has thought of penny 
lunches and a milk supply for the under- 
nourished, and a supply of garments for 
the poor children, and dental clinics and 
nutrition clinics. But what happens to 
these poor children when they must stop 
and go to work? Should not the Parent- 
Teacher Associations follow them on to 
that other school, the public library? Why 
should not that great after-school be 
adopted also and looked over, and encour- 
aged to do its utmost? Everything we 
want this nation to be, we must begin to 
teach in the schools. Yes, begin to teach; 
but the library is the continuation school, 
and the work must be carried on there. 

What the libraries in this country need 
Most is not simply financial support; they 
need intelligent understanding from the 
public. The library project has not 
loomed large enough in the minds of the 
people. Each one who uses it thinks of 
it in the light of the service he has re- 
ceived, because library service is always 
@ particular service for an individual by 
an individual—always personal, never 
mass or class service. Only such organi- 


| tttions as this great Parent-Teacher or- 


ganization could see it as a whole in its 
Wide application to adult education. 
Waar Can You Do? 

That is the great thing you can do for 
libraries. You can get a large and com- 
prehensive idea of what a library can do 


for a community. Always the idea has 
been so small and cramped. In a 1917 
number of Scribner’s, I find under their 
“Points of View” a description of the 
foundation of a village library. I quote: 
“We knew we should have to begin on a 
small scale. We thought perhaps we 
could. borrow enough books to begin with, 
providing we could procure money for 
running expenses.” So this village library 
started, and reported that their actual run- 
ning expenses were $250.00 a year, and 
that they hoped to spend $25.00 a year for 
books, and they were proud enough of 
their attempt—and so was Scribner’s—to 
print its history. Far be it from any 
librarian to scorn such small beginnings: 
All over the country women’s clubs have 
labored and felt rewarded when they could 
establish such little libraries. But were 
not these small villages taxing themselves 
to carry on schools; were they not teach- 
ing the children to read? Why were they 
not taxing themselves to give them some- 
thing to read after they had taught them 
how to read? 

I can remember when the Minnesota 
Legislature was considering the traveling 
library project, that Ignatius Donnelly, as 
a legislator, spoke contemptuously of the 
idea, saying, “You might as well provide 
the people with boots as with books.” 
Probably many of his type of thought still 
exist, and that is why it is a matter of such 
pride when a few valiant women succeed 
in starting a little library. But against 
such odds has the library made its way, 
battling with the misunderstanding of even 
those who loved and treasured books for 
themselves. You who have the interests 
of education at heart know there is a desire 
for knowledge on the part of our adult 
population. People are alive to the many 
inventions and political changes. They 
seek information; and already make heavy 
demands on libraries. The library has its 
finger on the public pulse; the librarian 
knows that now is the time to prepare for 
a great public service. You can do nothing 


greater for the cause of adult education 


than to understand, support and foster the 
widespread extension of free libraries. 
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“THE END CROWNS THE WORK” 


BY MRS, A. 


in Parent-Teacher work came as the 

rich fruitage of observance of Edu- 
cational Week by the Larimer County 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, of Colo- 
rado. Knowing so well the need for sug- 
gestions that will be helpful in keeping the 
membership supplied with working en- 
thusiasm, the writer will set down here the 
high points that climaxed our year’s effort 
and gave us all the spirit to go forward for 
greater achievement. 

We are more fortunate than some coun- 
ties beeause of the location at Fort Collins 
of Colorado Agricultural College, whose 
President, Dr. Charles A. Lory, is one of 
the West’s leading educators and is presi- 
dent also of the Colorado Educational 
Council. With a state institution giving us 
strong support and its magnificent Wo- 
men’s Building available for our use, we 
found no difficulty in filling our guest list 
for the Educational Banquet, and our hos- 
pitality was limited only by the capacity of 
the banquet hall. Three hundred covers 
were laid. Evergreen boughs from the 
nearby mountains, potted plants from the 
College greenhouses and red_ candles 
adorned the tables. 

Teachers from twenty-three schools that 
have associations were present, each one 
as the guest of some mother of a pupil. 
There was much beauty in the setting, 
much cheer and good-will in the “social 
mixer” that preceded the banquet and much 
enjoyment at the dinner that followed. But 
after all the thing worth-while came in the 
after-dinner speeches, for which a very wise 
choice of subjects and speakers had been 
made by Mrs. J. W. Tobiska, Chairman of 
the Observance Committee, and her asso- 
ciates. 

Some person especially qualified was 
chosen to.speak on the subjects suggested 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington. 
“Constitution” was the topic given Mor- 
timer Stone, a lawyer whose study of that 
great document makes him an authority. 


| eae to strive for our high ideals 
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He stressed the need of teaching respect 
for the Constitution, honor for the patriots 
who framed it, and described briefly its 
fundamentals. He vitalized it for the 
teachers and gave parents a new regard 
for the fundamental law of the nation. 

“Patriotism” was given to a_ soldier, 
Major John R. Lucas, Commandant of the 
Military Department of Colorado Agricul. 
tural College, a grade “A” military school 
under War Department supervision. Major 
Lucas, every inch the soldier, stressed the 
need for the patriotism of peace. “Less 
than one-half of the voters of the United 
States took advantage of their right of 
franchise in November, 1924,” he said. 
“What would have happened to the nation 
and to the world,” he asked, “if we men in 
the Argonne had said: ‘Oh, we won’t fight 
today!’ Where would you people be now, 
had that happened?” One way to prevent 
future wars, said this soldier, is to exercise 
our right to vote. 

That the school teacher is the hope of the 
nation, was the assertion of Superintendent 
C. B. Whitehouse of the Berthoud Schools; 
and, he added, facetiously, “And in the 
hereafter she will receive the glory due 
her now.” He made a plea for the spir- 
itually-minded teacher, who would inspire 
in the children high ideals. 

“Illiteracy” was the subject on which Su- 
perintendent A. H. Dunn of the Fort Col- 
lins Schools, spoke. 

Mrs. Roy Taylor gave a reading on “The 
Inconsistencies of Man” that brought forth 
a hearty laugh. 

Coach George Scott of the Fort Collins 
High School, spoke of the value of physical 


education, declaring that athletic training — 


fostered higher ideals and true sportsman- 


ship and that it influenced students in after — 


life always to demand fair play. 

Mrs. Emma T. Wilkins spoke on “Com- 
munity Resources,” the chief one being the 
children, and told of some of the things 
that could be done to develop this resource. 
. “For God and Country” was the topic of 
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Mrs. Henry G. Goodsell, who declared that 
religious instruction was absolutely neces- 
sary to a complete education; not sec- 
tarian instruction, but the teaching of rev- 
erence for God. 

So impressive was the program that the 
toastmaster, Prof. Grant Gordon, said to 


the President, Mrs. J. H. Setzler, that he 
had come to the banquet with the usual 
supply of jocular introductions, but had 
laid them aside as he sensed the earnest- 
ness of the gathering which proved for each 
a re-consecration for service in the interest 


of childhood. 


DO YOUR CHILDREN EAT VEGETABLES? 


BY ELIZABETH ABBUHL BOARDMAN 


NEVER can vegetables. We don’t care 
] == for them,” says my neighbor 

coolly while I am working faithfully 
in a hot kitchen to lay in my winter’s 
supply. 

“John doesn’t eat any vegetable except 
corn. Mary and Jean like only string 
beans, so I seldom fuss to have vegetables. 
They are so expensive, anyway,’ says 
another friend plaintively. 

We housewives assume a grave responsi- 
bility when we select the diet for our fami- 
lies. It is just as important, if not more 
so, for us to teach them right food habits 
as it is for us to prepare their food in a 
wholesome manner. 

Nearly anyone who has stopped to think 
about this problem and to study it knows 
that most physicians and dietitians regard 
fruits and vegetables as necessities, not 
luxuries, for a well balanced diet. Usu- 
ally children eat fruit very readily, but a 
great many have to be taught to eat vege- 
tables. 

When my little girl of eighteen months 
refused to eat vegetables as well as | 
wished, I had a talk with the Professor of 
Nutrition in my Alma Mater. 

She said, “You must teach your children 
Don’t give up with a 
Keep at it.” 

I came home with new determination 
and some new ideas. Now the invariable 
tule at our house is that the children shall 
eat their potatoes and a serving of one 
other vegetable before they receive any 
dessert. I never say that they must eat a 


vegetable, but there is no sweet for them 
unless they do. 
love sweets. 


Like most children they 





Another rule which of necessity goes 
with this is that there shall be no sweets 
between meals. Otherwise the child may 
come to the table with no feeling of hun- 
ger. 

Any adult who begins to discuss, espe- 
cially before children, what he does and 
does not like, should be discouraged. I 
believe children acquire very strong likes 
and dislikes merely in inmitation of others. 

My daughter, now four, and my son, 
three, eat all kinds of vegetables cheer- 
fully. It is very seldom that they enter 
even the slightest protest against the estab- 
lished order of things. They expect to 
eat their vegetables because they have been 
doing it so long. It is nearly as easy to 
teach children good habits as it is to let 
them drift into bad ones. 

I almost gasp in surprise when a neigh- 
bor’s children enter my house in the mid- 
dle of the morning, each with a huge 
piece of rich cake generously frosted. I 
do not wonder that they do not eat vegeta- 
bles, and have no appetite for simple 
things when mealtime comes, 

Three glasses of milk to drink each 
day, plenty of cereals, vegetables and 
fruits, very little meat, some eggs and fish, 
and a small reward in the form of a sim- 
ple sweet is the diet which gives me two 
happy, rosy youngsters. 

Every day I feel more convinced that 
correct eating is one of the largest factors 
in keeping us well and good natured. 
Any mother would gladly leave her child 
a fortune in money. Let us take thought 
and leave something far more precious, 
right eating habits.—Osteopathic Maga- 
zine. 
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Dr. John Dewey 


LERT individuals who look thought- 
A ins and long at the common ob- 
jects and acts of life, searching for 

the deep truths that most of us miss, give 
human life its abiding ideals and purposes. 
Names that stand out in the history of the 
world are Jesus Christ, Buddha, Moham- 
med, Socrates and Aristotle—thinkers, all, 
who could be part of life and yet not so 
submerged by it that they could not look 
afar to find what men live by and for. As 
Emerson once put it, “It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinions; 
it is easy in solitude to live after our own, 
but the great man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd can keep with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude.” Such a man 
is John Dewey. I recall an account a stu- 
dent of his gives of one of his classes, a 
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small group of graduate students sitting 
for two hours in each recitation in a semi- 
nar room, quiet in the midst of the seeth- 
ing activities of one of our great American 
universities with its thousands of students, 
Before the class sat John Dewey, eyes 
focused in the distance, quite unaware even 
of the presence of his students, now think- 
ing out loud, now silently, in an effort to 
find the fuller meanings of educational 
aims and practices. Said this student, “I 
learned from Doctor Dewey that if you 
look at anything close enough and hard 
enough, you will see new meanings and 
relationships —the lesson of concentra- 
tion.” 

It was on historical soil and amid beau- 
tiful scenes that the infant, christened 
John, was born at Burlington, Vermont, on 
the shores of Lake Champlain, on October 
20, 1859. Twenty years later he received 
his bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Vermont, and five years later, in 1884, 
his doctor’s degree from Johns Hopkins 
University, famed for the excellence of its 
scholarly research. Doctor Dewey has 
been honored since with the degree doctor 
of letters by the University of Wisconsin, 
by his home. University of Vermont, and 
by Peking National University—the latter 
in recognition of his signal service to Chi- 
nese people as an advisor in formulating 
an educational program for the Chinese 
Republic. 

At twenty-five we find Doctor Dewey 
working as assistant professor of philoso- 
phy in the University of Michigan. From 
that beginning he has progressed steadily 
through a professorship in the University 
of Minnesota, a full professorship in the 
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University of Michigan, the head of the 
department of philosophy, director of the 
school of education of the University of 
Chicago, and since 1904 professor of phi- 
losophy in Columbia University. This 
mere list of positions shows the unwaver- 
ing advance of the philosopher in his 
chosen field. 

The great national associations of schol- 
ars and scientific workers early made their 
appeal to Doctor Dewey. He has long 
been a member of the National Academy 
of Science, a member and once president 
of the American Psychological Association, 
and a member and once president of the 
American Philosophical Society. 

He has written much on psychology, 
ethics, logic, education and various phases 
of philosophy. Educational periodicals 
are rich in contributions from his pen. 
References to his statements run like a 
golden thread through much of the educa- 
tional literature of our time. By his think- 
ing, educational workers have been taught 
to check their practices by the larger ob- 
jectives. 

Because of his leisurely habits of think- 
ing and his modest voice, Doctor Dewey is 
not a frequent speaker before large audi- 
ences; he prefers the smaller and more 
thoughtful group. We first find a record 
of his work in the National Education As- 
sociation in the proceedings of the meeting 
of 1897, where there are three of his pa- 
pers. In company with such men as Dr. 
William T. Harris, he discussed there the 
problems of the xsthetic elements in edu- 
cation, of the kindergarten, and of child 
study. He emphasized the importance to 
the child of responsiveness and emotional 
Teaction to ideas and acts. Said he: “We 
need to return more to the Greek concep- 
tion, which defined education as the attach- 
ing of pleasure and pain to the right ob- 
jects and ideals in the right way. This 
ideal over-emphasized the emotional ele- 
Ment, but we have now gone to the oppo- 
site extreme.” 

At that time the kindergarten movement 
Was getting under way and child study was 
80 popular as to be called a fad. Doctor 
Dewey said that child study was an attempt 





to state experience in terms of the individ- 
ual instead of a class and to adapt training 
to individual needs and powers of service. 
“The only excuse for making child study a 
thing by itself and attributing to it a unity 
of its own is not that the child is a unique 
fact separate from others, but simply be- 
cause it presents a focus to which princi- 
ples of physiology and psychology may be 
directed. When those ignorant of or dis- 
regarding these larger sciences plunge di- 
rectly into child study and expect to get 
valuable results, the method is quackery 
and the outcome confusion.” 

The need for the co-ordinating and uni- 
fying influence of philosophy was well set 
forth by Doctor Dewey before the National 
Council of the National Education Associ- 
ation in 1902, when he said: “Life is get- 
ting so specialized, the divisions of labor 
are carried so far, that nothing explains or 
interprets itself. The worker in a modern 
factory who is concerned with a fractional 
piece of a complex activity, present to him 
only in a limited series of acts carried on 
with a distinct portion of a machine, is 
typical of much in our entire social life. 
The old worker knew something of his proc- 
ess and business as a whole. If he did not 
come into personal contact with all of it, 
the whole was so small and so close to him 
that he was acquainted with it. He was 
thus aware of the meaning of the particu- 
lar part of the work which he himself was 
doing. He saw and felt it as a vital part 
of the whole, and his horizon was extended. 
The situation is now the opposite. Most 
people 'are doing particular things of 
whose exact reasons and relationships they 
are only dimly aware. The whole is so 
vast, so‘'complicated and so technical that 
it is next to out of the question to get any 
direct acquaintanceship with it. Hence we 
must rely upon instruction, upon interpre- 
tations.” 

The title of a book, “School and So- 
ciety,’ by Doctor Dewey, published in 
1899, best defines his unique contribution 
to education. He has been characterized 
by the historian of education, Elwood P. 
Cubberley, as the “foremost American in- 
terpreter, in terms of the school, of the vast 
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social and industrial changes which have 
marked the Nineteenth Century. Better 
perhaps than anyone else, he has thought 
out and stated a new educational philo- 
sophy suited to the changed and changing 
conditions of human life.” 

“The conception of the school as a social 
center,” said Doctor Dewey, before the Na- 
tional Council in 1902, “is born of our 
entire democratic movement. Everywhere 
we see signs of the growing recognition 
that the community owes to each one of 
its members the fullest opportunity for de- 
velopment. Everywhere we see the grow- 
ing recognition that the community life is 
defective and distorted excepting as it does 
thus care for all its constituent parts. This 
is no longer viewed as a matter of charity, 
but as a matter of justice—nay even of 
something higher and better than justice— 
a necessary phase of developing and grow- 
ing life. To extend the range and fullness 
of sharing in the intellectual and spiritual 
resources of the community is the very 
meaning of the community. Because the 
older type of education is not fully ade- 
quate to this task under changed condi- 
tions, we feel its lack and demand that the 
school shall become a social center.” 

Space does not permit an account of 
Doctor Dewey’s work and influence abroad. 


Especially in the Orient his advice and in. 
fluence of his teachings have been deeply 
felt. But philosophy is universal and the 
teachings of this American seer will abide 
not only in other countries, but in other 
times than this. 

Educational philosophy is needed today, 
The mechanical and routine side of edu- 
cation has been sweeping forward like a 
great tide, too frequently hiding in the 
minds of the general public and of many 
teachers the real purposes for which ‘the 
schools exist. There has been tremendous 
enlargement of the educational equipment, 
of the resources which are available in the 
instruction of the young. The last gener- 
ation has created a large number of valu- 
able instruments, formerly only in the 
possession of a few, or so crudely devel- 
oped as not to be widely available. The 
growth of science and the spread of the 
democratic movement has given to the 
average man and woman mechanical oppor- 
tunities undreamed of a few years ago. 
To develop spiritual resources to match 
these mechanical opportunities is the job 
of the schools. What may we not expect 
of the future if there can be built into the 
lives of a greater and greater number of 
our teachers more of the spirit and vision 
of such men as Dr. John Dewey. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
AN ECONOMIC FACTOR 
BY CHARLOTTE KRUM 
Primary Teacher, Junior Elementary School, Downers Grove, Illinois 


EACHING is hard work. No one with 
any foresight ever chose the profes- 
sion as an easy way to earn one’s liv- 
ing. Most of us, however, are willing to 
‘work hard and rejoice in doing it if we see 
results. It is the lack of tangible results 
of a splendid constructive nature that 
makes work joyless. Every minute of a 
teacher’s working hours should bear rich 
fruit through wise economic procedure. 
It has been said that about one-third of 
a teacher’s time and effort is wasted if she 
is working without having formed with the 
parents of her children a friendly sympa- 


thetic alliance. Of course, if her only 
purpose is to cover a certain number of 
pages in the speller and the arithmetic, that 
might be accomplished fairly satisfactorily 
but not wholly so, without knowing the 
parents. But if she assumes as a part of 
her educational work to help this child be- 
come gentler, that one more social and 
another less serious and burdened, an es 
tablished friendship with the parents is an 
indispensable starting point. It is doubt- 
ful whether there is a greater leverage for 
good in the world than the school and the 


home working as one. 





On the other hand, | 
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with the school and the home working as 
two powers ignorant of each other, the 
time and strength and thought of the hard- 
worked teacher and the troubled parents 
are dissipated. 

The beginning of the year is the time 
when this alliance should be formed. It 
is an unfortunate thing economically in 
real educational values that many a teacher 
does not remain in one place long enough 
to become a part of it, to become known 
as an all-round friend and a high pur- 
posed, broadly interested citizen rather 
than merely as “Tommy’s teacher,” here 
this year and gone the next. 

The great purpose of the Parent-Teacher 
Association movement is to provide oppor- 
tunity for the parent and teacher to work 
to the best advantage—through acquaint- 
ance formed and strengthened at meetings, 
in committee work and at social gather- 
ings. In an organization in a village near 


Chicago (and we trust this is a typical 
one) one-third of the members of the fac- 
ulty of the schools are actively associated 
with the parents on committees. One com- 
mittee called the Contact Committee is 
composed entirely of teachers whose duty 
it is to keep the parents and the Parent- 
Teacher Association Board in touch with 
the needs of the school, psychological and 
material. This organization has one hun- 
dred per cent teacher membership. An As- 
sociation such as this provides many mate- 
rial avenues for a teacher to go her full 
half way in her desire for friendly ac- 
quaintance, without which in consideration 
of real values, some of her time each day 
is an economic loss. 

Father, mother, teacher, child—striding 
forward happily together, make a tremen- 
dous foursome. This is the “big four” 
which is shaping the course of human 
affairs. 


A CHILD’S LAMENT 


BY MRS. L. 


D. TORREY 


My mother’s just as dear and good as any one can be, 

She’s kind to all the folks at home, and ’specially good to me; 
She never leaves the house all day, but cleans and cooks and sews; 
No one ever calls on us, for there’s no one mother knows. 


Now, all the other girls and boys have mothers same as me, 

But somehow they seem different, as different as can be; 

They come to school and laugh and talk to teacher every day, 
They know the other girls and boys, and watch us at our play. 


They visit in the schoolroom while we read and spell and write, 
And when we know there’s visitors we work with all our might, 
And teacher always seems so pleased, for some come every day, 


But I have heard that they are members of the P.-T. A. 


My mother’s never been to school to hear me read and spell, 
She never met my teacher that I love so awfully well; 

She’s never even seen my desk or watched the games we play, 
But mother doesn’t know about the P.-T. A. 


How glad and happy I would be to see her come some day; 

I would sit up straight and read aloud, and write the nicest way; 
She would meet the other mothers of the boys with whom I play; 
Won’t some one ask my mother “please” to join the P.-T. A.? 


Acacia P.-T. A., Glendale, Calif. 


Epiror’s Note.—The above lines were suggested to the writer by a real incident 


in her own experience. 





We have borrowed them from the First District Bulletin. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
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Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” | 
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HILD TRAINING, by V. M. Hillyer 
(3 (The Century Co. $2.00) was writ- 

ten to be used as “a practical daily 
handbook for every parent of a child under 
seven.” Mr. Hillyer is the author of that 
unusual CHILpD’s History OF THE WORLD, 
which he evolved through practical experi- 
ence with the young pupils in his school 
at Baltimore. 

Cuitp TRAINING likewise has been 
worked out from actual association with 
children. It presents a concrete course of 
lessons and drills which are designed to 
form good habits, cultivate qualities and 
develop powers. Mr. Hillyer believes that 
it is possible to develop “qualities and 
powers” by drill, and he declares that the 
thorough application of these lessons will 
produce children who are “more attentive, 
observant, original, better informed and 
accomplished, sharper of wit, more courte- 
ous and considerate, and healthier.” That 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
and certainly colossal. 

The best method of carrying out the 
training described in the book is in a 
neighborhood group of children between 
the ages of four and six. It should be a 
social gathering in a home, a children’s 
party, and the parent or teacher should 
play the part of a social director. This, 
however, must be supplemented by con- 
stant drill on the part of each child’s par- 
ents. The group drill does not relieve the 
mother from seeing to it that the child 
carries out the habit drills at home. Living 
and training thus go hand in hand, and 
every meal, every rising and going to bed, 
is a lesson. 

There is much that is bracing in this 
book, drastic and far-reaching though it is, 
and any mother of young children will find 
it a tonic even though she may not wish to 
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reduce her child’s life to such a resolute 
routine as the author directs. 
* * * *& * 

The theme of SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN’S 
Nerves, by James J. Walsh and John A, 
Foote, with a foreword by Herbert Hoover, 
is the protection of the nervous system of 
children against both the hardness and the 
softness of modern life. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.00.) 

The authors, both of whom are physi- 
cians, point out that the number of patients 
suffering from nervous diseases is con- 
stantly growing; that in most families there 
is at least one child that exhibits definite 
signs of nervousness; that the average sui- 
cide age and insanity age are ever growing 
younger, and that in general there is a dis- 
tinct tendency toward lack of self-control 
and a disturbance of mental equilibrium. 

Truly, a horrifying condemnation of 
the age! 

Drs. Walsh and Foote inquire into the 
causes of this alarming condition and con- 
sider which can be removed and which can 
be resisted. They study such matters as 
rest and fatigue, diet, recreation, discipline 
and the forming of habits. They are emi- 
nently practical and sensible—almost too 
much so, in that they minimize the power 
of interest and affection and emphasize 
that of discipline and control. We know 
nothing about the families of the writers 


concerned, but if Mr. Hillyer writes like af 


school-master, Dr. Walsh and Dr. Foote 
write like bachelor uncles. That is not to 
say, however, that the viewpoint of a bache 
lor uncle is not often advantageous. 


The fact is, SAFEGUARDING CHILDRENS § 
NERVES is a book with a very stiff back § 
The authors dismiss some rather} 
wide-spread ideas about heredity with the} 
comment that our present-day generation§ 
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knows too much that is not so. They stress 
the value of environment and end by re- 
minding parents that most children will be 
normal in their nervous function if they 
are allowed to be so. “Be firm, be syste- 
matic, and don’t worry,” is their advice. 

The spoiled child, the child with abnor- 
mal habits, the backward or defective 
child—each forms the topic of a chapter. 
Probably the greatest value of the book lies 
not so much in the actual methods pre- 
scribed as in its outline of the needs of the 
present situation and its insistence that 
some steadfast methods for betterment are 
necessary. 


For the birthday child there is a delight- 
ful book that possesses unlimited variety, 
prose, poetry and pictures. It is NUMBER 
Two Joy Street (Appleton. $2.50), suc- 
cessor—quite naturally—of “Number One 
Joy Street.” In it are represented writers 
that will make older people itch to get hold 
of the book, among them Walter de la 
Mare, Hugh Walpole, A. A. Milne, Gilbert 
K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and Laurence 
Housman. 

Or if one longs to cultivate a child’s love 
of poetry, one can buy for a dollar a good 
little anthology called Firry New Poems 
FOR CHILDREN (Appleton). 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION DESIGN CONTEST 


submitting the best design for an emblem of the association, to be used on the 


T= American Home Economics Association offers a prize of $50 to the person 


cover of the Journal of Home Economics, and on the stationery, programs, 
badges, and pins of the association and its affiliated organizations. 


Character of Design. 


The emblem should embody the idea of the application 


of systematized knowledge to the home; it may suitably typify the ideal home, and 
include the full name or initials of the American Home Economics Association. 


Qualifications of Contestants. 
son. 


The competition is open to any interested per- 
Members of home economics clubs, and home economics students in high 
schools, normal schools and colleges are especially urged to compete. 


Each per- 


son may submit as many designs as he desires. 


Form Required. 


Drawings should be made in pen and ink on 6 inch by 9 inch 


bristol board. The name and address of the designer should be printed on the back 


of each drawing. 


Committee on Award. The award will be made by a committee consisting of: 
Dr. Katharine Blunt, President of the American Home Economics Association. 
Harriet Goldstein, Art Section, Division of Home Economics, University of 


Minnesota, chairman. 


Helen W. Atwater, editor Journal of Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Marion Clark, Art Section, Department of Home Economics, University of 


Chicago. 


Ellen Hillstrom, Art Section, Department of Home Economics, University of 


Wisconsin. 


Emily Huger, Art Section, Department of Home Economics, Southwestern 


Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 


Basis of Award. The designs will be judged according to suitability, to beauty, 
and to technique, for the design must be so drawn that it will be possible to repro- 


duce it in black and white and on metal. 


In case none of the designs submitted are judged suitable, the committee re- 
serves the right to withhold the award and arrange another contest. 


Date and Address. 


Competing drawings will be received between February 1, 


1925, and April 1, 1925. They should be sent to Harriet Goldstein, Division of 


Home Economics, University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


V. REASONING 
BY DR. EDITH MULHALL ACHILLES 


We present this month the fifth of a course of six lessons in Child Psychology by Dr. Edith 
Mulhall Achilles, of the Home Study Department of Columbia University. This is one of the 
series of ten courses based upon the regular Home Study Courses of Columbia University. Each is 
complete in six lessons. These lessons are presented to the readers of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
by special permission of Dr. Achilles and the Home Study Department of Columbia University, 
Child psychology is perhaps the most popular study today, and is fundamental in training for 
parenthood.—EbiTor. 


a result is true or false. Logic is interested in the inference, not in the process. 

In logic we have two statements or facts or “premises,” as they are called, and 
aconclusion. These three form what logicians call a syllogism—a famous one often 
quoted is: 


| Beara is interested in the process of reasoning, but logic shows whether 


All men are mortal (major premise). 
Socrates is a man (minor premise). 
Socrates is mortal (conclusion). 

We shall not discuss logic here. We are interested in knowing how to develop 
good reasoners. It has been said that “to reason successfully on a given topic you 
need good major premises, good minor premises and valid conclusions.” 

If we are to reason out a problem, we should take care to secure all the facts— 
good major and minor premises. Often we spend time, thought and energy con- 
scientiously striving for a fair and right conclusion, but we fail to give enough time, 
thought and energy to gathering the facts upon which our conclusion is to be based. 
A few selected facts may lead to a conclusion unlike one we would get if all the 
facts were presented. 

Children sometimes fail to see the premises on which conclusions are based. 
Parents sometimes fail to see why children reach certain conclusions because the 
adults do not realize the incompleteness of the data on which the conclusions are 
based. Children should not be scolded for the conclusions which they draw, but 
should have the many facts of the circumstances which they omit pointed out to 
them. Children have not the experience which adults have had and their supply of 
facts is often not so large. Thinking and reasoning require facts and experience. 
In earlier lessons we studied about perception, attention and imagination, and we 
learned that children’s data are often inaccurate due to their errors in perceiving 
and the character of their attention and imagination. Children tend to lack concen- 
tration and are easily distracted. Thus we see that one of the great differences be- 
tween the thinking of adults and children is the inaccuracy among the latter. 

Another difference between the thinking of children and adults is in the kind 
of problems. Children think about things which to the adult make no showing, but 
their problems involve thinking for them. Thinking seems to begin early in child- 
hood and develops gradually. 

If we consider this problem of thinking we realize how little real thinking many 
people do. We all need to train our thinking—and it is needless to add that chil- 
dren’s thinking needs training. A child needs to be guided to good ways and away 
from poor technique. The first important rule in developing good reasoning is 
to keep the problem in mind. This is not so easy when the situation is a complex 
one and in it are many irrelevant things. The material must be examined and an 
analysis of the details made. A superficial glance of details leads one “to jump at 
conclusions.” Each assumption should be tested out, and if of no value dropped. 
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To partially test one assumption and then flitter to superficially glance at another, 
and then return to the first is an extremely bad policy. Each possibility should be 
considered carefully, and then if it fails it should be dropped, and another consid- 
ered. In guiding a child ask him what fact he is considering, what his expectations 
are of its being a solution. Later one might inquire again to see if he was still test- 
ing the same assumption or if it had been exhausted. We learn to think by think- 
ing, and so the adult must take gredt care not to do the thinking for the child. He 
should be guided to keep his problem in mind and to systematically and carefully 
and critically “think.” 

Next month we shall discuss the Binet tests. One of the questions asked in these 


tests is given below. Perhaps you will want to practice some of the foregoing rules 
for thinking as you solve it. : 


PROBLEM 


A mother sent her boy to the river and told him to bring back exactly 7 pints 
of water. She gave him a 3-pint vessel and a 5-pint vessel. Show how the boy 
can measure out exactly 7 pints of water, using nothing but these two vessels and not 
guessing the amount. You should begin by filling the 5-pint vessel first. Remem- 


ber, you have a 3-pint vessel and a 5-pint vessel, and you must bring back exactly 7 
pints. 





GIVE THE BOY SCOUTS CREDIT 
That rough little, tough little gang of boys 
That used to break windows galore, 
That deafened our ears with continual noise— 
It doesn’t act so any more. 
What’s happened? That bunch used to give us a pang, 
We shuddered with fear at its shouts; 
What’s happened? Why, neighbor, the neighborhood gang 
Has gone and joined up with the Scouts! 


Their leader, whom grown-ups regarded askance 
As head of a mischievous crew, 

Has found, with the Scouts, just a peach of a chance 
To do what he’s wanted to do; 

He’s boss of his troop, and he makes them behave 
Without any questions or doubts, 

He’s learned that he needn’t be bad to be brave, 
A lesson that’s taught by the Scouts. 


Oh, boys will be boys; ‘and experience shows 
That boys WILL belong to a gang. 
But organized RIGHT—as the scoutmaster knows— 
Their energy, vigor and tang 
Will fashion a clean, snappy, likeable troop 
From reckless and impish young sprouts; 
And that’s what’s been done with our neighborhood group 
They've gone and joined up with the Scouts! 


serton Braley, in Osteopathic Magazine. 
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ON TO TEXAS! 
Twenty-ninth Annual Convention, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Austin, April 27—-May 2, 1925. 


CENTRAL Topic: 


The following is the tentative program 
for the 29th Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 


Monpay, Aprit 27, 1925 
10.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m., Hotel Stephen F. 
Austin. 


National Board of Managers’ Meeting. 
Registration of Delegates. 


6.30 p.m., Hotel Austin 


Banquet. $2.00 per plate. 
Addresses of welcome by distinguished guests. 
Stunts by Cowboy Club of University of Texas. 


TuEsDAY, APRIL 28, 1925 
9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Business Session. 


Memorial Service for Mrs. Higgins. 

Reports of national officers: President, vice- 
presidents at large, corresponding secretary, treas- 
urer, historian, chairmen at large, executive sec- 
retary, field secretary, assistant field secretary. 

Greetings from guests. 


2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Session. 


Conference on the work of the Department of 
Organization and Efficiency, led by the director, 
Mrs. William Ullmann, Third Vice-President. The 
following committees will report (five-minute 
statement of plans for the coming year, 10 minutes 
for questions): Child-Welfare Day; CHitp-Wet- 
FARE MAGAZINE; Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Churches; Program Service; Membership Pub- 
licity; Literature; Pre-School Circles. 

Conference on the work of the Department of 
Health, led by the Director, Mrs. S. S. M. N. 
Marrs, Seventh Vice-President. The following 
Committees will report, (Five-minute statement of 
plans for the coming year, 10 minutes for ques- 
tions): Child Hygiene; Physical Education; So- 
cial Hygiene. 


8.00 p.m., Hotel Austin. 
Music. 
Address. Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Principal 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 
Address. Speaker to be announced. 


Open Session. 


WEDNEsDAY, APRIL 29 
9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Session. 


Amendments to the By-Laws. 

Community singing. 

Conference on the work of the Department of 
Education, led by the director, Mrs. B. F. Lang- 


“HoME AND SCHOOL IN EDUCATION.” 


wortlty, Fifth Vice-President. The following com. 
mittees will report (five-minute statement of plans 
for the coming year, 10 minutes for questions): 
Humane Education; Kindergarten Extension; 
Student Loan Fund; School Education; Safety; 
Music; Illiteracy; Child Development. 


2.00 p.m. to 3.30 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Session. 


Conference on the work of the Department of 
Public Welfare, led by the director, Mrs. Charles 
Remington, Fourth Vice-President. The following 
committees will report (five-minute statement of 
plans for the coming year, 10 minutes for ques- 
tions) : Better Films; Country Life; American Cit- 
izenship; Juvenile Protection; Legislation. 


3.30 p.m. to 5.00 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Session. 


Conference on the work of the Department of 
Home Service, led by the director, Mrs. J. F. Hill, 
Sixth Vice-President. The following committees 
will report (five-minutes statement of plans for the 
coming year, 10 minutes for questions): Chil- 
dren’s Reading; Home Economics; Home Educa- 
tion, Recreation and Social Standards; Thrift; 
Standards in Literature. 


5.30 p.m. Reception, Executive Mansion. 


8.00 p.m., Hotel Austin. 


Open Session. 


Music. 
Address. Dr. Henry Neumann. 
Address. Speaker to be announced. 


THuRSDAY, APRIL 30 
ROUND TABLE DAY 
9.00 a.m. to 10.30 a.m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Session. 

Round Tables on High School Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Country Life, and Mental Hygiene. 
10.45 a.m. to 12.15 p.m., Hotel Austin. 

Open Session. 

Round Tables on Recreation, Spiritual Train- 
ing and Home Efficiency. 

12.30 p:m. to 1.30 p.m. Conference Lunch- 


eon. 


1.45 p.m. to 3.15 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Session. 
Round Tables on Social Standards, Social 
Hygiene and Motion Pictures. 
3.30 p.m. 


Drive; May Day Stadium Exercises by 
School Children of Austin. 
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8.00 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open Session. 
Address. Dr. Helen T. Woolley. 


2.00 p.m. to 3.00 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open 


Session. 


Address. Speaker to be announced. Publicity Conference. 


Fripay, May 1 
CONFERENCE DAY 
9,00 a.m., to 12.00 m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Session. 


Presidents’ Conference. 

Delegates’ Conference on local leadership in 
the various types of local associations. 

Conference for men delegates. 


12.00 m. to 2.00 p.m., Hotel Austin. 
President’s Luncheon, open to all delegates 
and visitors. 


3.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m., Hotel Austin. Open 
Session. 

Reports from the Round Tables and Confer- 
ences. Resolutions. 
1.30 p.m. 

Tree-planting and the President’s March. Uni- 
versity grounds. 
6.00 p.m. 

“Texas Special” Chicken Barbecue, followed 
by a Play Program and Grand March. 


TEACHERS OF THE WORLD WILL CONVENE 


The World Federation of Education Associations will hold its next meeting in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, July 20-28, 1925. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, president of the Federation, has sent invita- 
tions to ministers of education in all countries. It is expected that from 800 to 1,000 people from 
the United States will sail on the specially chartered liner which will leave New York City 
July 10. Many people of world-wide note will appear on the program. The purpose of the Fed- 

eration is to bring the people of the earth together on the common ground of education, to the 
end that justice and good will may prevail. 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 


HE International Kindergarten Union will hold its annual convention at the 
| LP Biinere Hotel, in Los Angeles, July 8-11, and in anticipation of the arrival 
of delegates and visiting educators, the California committee of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union is preparing a program of unique entertainment. The 
western kindergarten and primary teachers believe that from an educator’s point 
of view this convention will be of extreme interest because of the fact that Cali- 
fornia kindergarten and primary grades have broken away radically from stereo- 
typed systems, and have developed instructive experimental education to an inter- 
esting degree. 
. The committee also believes that visitors and delegates will be interested in 


: seeing California from a Californian’s viewpoint, and thus they are making special 
plans. Hollywood and its motion picture studios will be open to the delegates, and 
: after half a day’s concentration on such a problem as the Americanization of the 


kindergarten child, visitors will be taken to these studios and shown motion pic- 
tures in the making. Excursions to Catalina where flying fish herald the beauties 
of the island, and to the High Sierras, are among the entertainments planned. 





: KINDERGARTEN LEGISLATION 


The law passed in California in 1913 providing for the establishment of kindergartens upon 
= pation of parents has proved so satisfactory that eight other states have secured similar legis- 
ation. 
Bills drawn along the same lines have recently been introduced in Colorado, Utah, West 
J Virginia, New Jersey, Connecticut and Oregon, and there are indications that similar action 
. will be taken this winter in three other states. 
Persons desiring to help secure these laws may obtain details from the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
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DOES YOUR CHILD HAVE TEMPER TANTRUMS? 
DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK WHY? 
I. Does He Gain Something by Having Them? 


1. Does he get his own way? 
If he kicks and screams, holds his breath, perhaps you fear he will be sick, and give him 
his way, if he will only stop. After one such successful tantrum, the second will be 
easier for the child than the first, the third easier than the second. 

2. Does his temper tantrum give him the satisfaction of being the center of attention? 
Every child loves attention and will do whatever is possible to gain it. 


3. Do you bribe him with sweets or promises if he will stop? 
If so, he will continve to give way to temper as long as sweets are forthcoming. When 
you make a promise, you have a future obligation which the child will remember and 
demand. 


II. Perhaps Your Child's Tempers Are Caused by Irregular Hours, Over- 
excitement, or Lack of Play. 


1. Unless a child has abundant sleep and rest, he is likely to be irritable, hard to please, 
and quick to go into a temper tantrum. 


2. Do you over-excite your child by taking him into crowds, on shopping trips, or to the 
movies, or by allowing him to be the center of attraction when adults are present? 


3. Does your child have enough play? 


A child is full of energy and activity which comes out in his play. If he is ‘“‘cooped up” 
and has nothing to play with and nowhere to play, he will be fussy and cross. 


III. Maybe You Are Yourself the Cause. 


1. Do you lose your temper when your child misbehaves? Perhaps his temper is a re- 
flection of yours. 


2. When you are angry, do you shout at him endlessly, “Stop!” “Don’t!” “Be quiet!” 
6 ” er} “ss 
“Come here!” “Get down!”? 
This only irritates the child and has no value except to relieve your feelings. 


3. Perhaps you talk before your child of his fearful temper and his naughtiness. 


A child is very suggestible, and if you think he has a bad temper and tell him about it, 
he will likely think he is expected to “show off’ and have a bad temper. 


4. Do you encourage a clinging, dependent attitude in your child so that he has a tan- 
trum when you leave him? 
The child knows that erying and screaming will bring you back more quickly than any 
other way possible. Have you thought how this attitude may make it difficult for him 
to meet future unpleasant situations? 


5. Do you scold to-day for what you allowed yesterday? 


Never let your child be in the position of not knowing what he can do or cannot do. Be 
firm, definite, and fair. 


6. Do you refuse a child’s wish without explanation or punish the child without his 
knowing why? 


IV. How Should Temper Tantrums be Treated? 


Treatment should be suited to the individual child (each child is different from every 
other), and should take account of the cause of the tantrum. 
If tantrums are used by the child to get his own way, stop giving in to him. 
If to gain attention, stop paying attention to him when he has them and perhaps pay more 
attention to the good things he does. 
If to secure a bribe, cease to bribe. 


If they are due to some physical cause or to lack of play, remove the cause and try to give 
better play opportunities. 


If the cause is in yourself, it will take courage te remove it, to own to yourself you are 
wrong and to control your temper and habits, but is it not very much Worth while? 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 
Division of Mental Hygiene 


Published by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 
870 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Copyright, 1924, by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 








A BELoveD LEADER 
RS. MILTON P. HIGGINS and Parent- 
Teacher work had come to be al- 
most synonymous terms, so inti- 
mately were the life of this remarkable 
woman and the interests of our organiza- 
tion interwoven. 

The life thread is cut—but the fabric 
which for fourteen years she helped to 
weave and to brighten with her weaving 
endures as an eternal tribute to her mem- 
ory. 

America’s childhood and our future citi- 
zenry have profited in an immeasurable 
way because of her great gifts, freely 
given, and because of her great sacrifices, 
even of life itself—‘“Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 


Cuitp LaBor AGAIN 

On January eighth the California legis- 
lature adopted a resolution ratifying the 
child labor amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

In the Senate there were only three votes 
in opposition, with thirty-six in favor of 
ratification. In the Assembly the vote was 
sixty-nine for and nine against ratification. 

California has the largest number of 
Parent-Teacher members of any state in the 
Union. This fact may have some bearing 
on the strength of the vote in favor of the 
amendment. 

The trouble with child labor is that it 
not only limits the happiness and develop- 
ment of the child employed for tasks be- 
yond his powers, but that it makes of many 
children, physically, mentally and spiritu- 
ally, inadequate parents of w eaklings. And 
this transmitted weakness will go on for 
generations. 

It is a short-sighted state and nation 
which destroys its human wealth—its most 
precious resource. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers stands always for 
giving every child his best chance in the 
world, and it must logically be against one 





of the cruelest of all modern evils—the 
unprofitable wasting and weakening of 
child life in industry. 

lt is fundamental to get this point of 
view before our people in order that they 
may realize that human wealth, like mate- 
rial resources, has its limitations and that 
they may voluntarily wipe out the social 
curse of so-called child labor. 


Our NATIONAL WEALTH 


The United States Census Bureau has 
just finished its task of computing the 
wealth of this country at the close of 1922. 

The stupendous sum of $320,803,862,000 
represents what we have in this country in 
gold and silver, in mills and railroads and 
personal property, and all the other things 
which money will buy. 

Then there are all those other valuable 
possessions which are neither bought nor 
sold and which cannot be thought of in 
terms of dollars and cents—the ideas and 
ideals of the human brain, the principles 
of democracy and religious freedom, the 
joys of home making and family affection, 
the consecrated lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers, educators .and artists, 
and best of all, those 23,000,000 children 
who, with their books and their lunch 
boxes, trudge off to school in the morning 
sunshine. 

Are we not rich, indeed? 


EpucATION Does “Move AHEAD” 


It was Kate Waller Barrett who, in one 
of her talks, exclaimed with emotion, 
“Thank God no child can have more than 
two parents!” And it was a headmaster 
who, after reading some letters from par- 
ents of his students, fervently said, “If 
there is one class of people in the world 
who ought not to have children, it is par- 
ents!” 

But both would have tempered their in- 
dignation over the behavior of the modern 
parent could they have known the parents 
of long ago. In an article on “Rearing of 
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Children,” which appeared in a seventeenth 
century New England almanac, the writer 
urges that “Young children should never 
be allowed to drink cold drinks [so far, so 
good] but should always have their beer 
a little heated.” 

Since that degenerate day we have surely 
“moved ahead.” Thanks be to the study of 
nutrition, which is fast percolating the 
public schools and consequently the homes, 
there are fewer mothers. feeding beer and 
sausages to children of tender years. We 


ae — — —< 


are almost expecting the day when the buy.- 
ing of penny-dreadful candy shall be elimi- 
nated from the child’s daily calendar. 


A LATE RECOGNITION 


Child welfare is at last becoming recog- 
nized as a subject worthy the attention of 
students in colleges. It is encouraging to 
learn that a chair of instruction in the 
welfare of the child has been endowed at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


M. S. M. 


a 





Mrs. William Tilton 


LEGISLATION 
HY do you believe in legislation 
and desire to further it?” That, 
in a broad way, is the question put 
to me by the Cattp-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
The answer would be manifold, but un- 
derneath all is a strong belief that civiliza-. 
tion is in danger unless the men and women 
of today beat back the great race-destroyers 
—disease, drugs, liquor, poverty, over- 
population, war. I think a great deal of 
the work must be done through legislation. 
As your legislative chairman, I am actu- 
ated by a desire to help turn the new lei- 
sure of women and the strong efforts of 
men towards the common crusade against 
these world race-destroyers, and I deem it 
a privilege to serve you. 


Mrs. Tilton, whose home is in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been identified 
with much municipal, state and national welfare work. While a volunteer case 
worker in the Boston Family Welfare Society she became interested in the drink 
problem, and initiated the Poster Campaign Against Alcohol of the Boston 


Associated Charities. These posters 


were used extensively in this country 


and abroad. During the struggle for equal suffrage, Mrs. Tilton was Organization 
Chairman for the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. Later, she became 
Chairman of the Women’s Division of the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League, and 
she was also chairman of the committee that carried through the Physical Training 


and School Nurses bill of Massachusetts. 


It was during her work for this bill that 


Mrs. Tilton became interested in the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association. She 
became its Legislative Chairman, and later was elected to the legislative chairman- 
ship of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, a position which she now 
holds. She is also a member of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, United States 
Public Health Service; editor of the Bulletin of the Women’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement, and author of “Save America.” 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By Fiorence V. WATKINS 








How many have already purchased from the 
headquarters of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers a copy of “My Little Child’s 
Health” ? 

It is an extremely valuable little booklet for 
mothers especially, but for fathers, too. It costs 
put ten cents, and is a study outline of the pre- 
school child. The first section treats of charac- 
teristics of the pre-school period; second and 
third, the needs of the growing child (food, shel- 
ter and clothing); fourth, work and play; fifth, 
keeping children well; eighth, the child and the 
community. The bibliography is especially valu- 
able. § 

How many of those who read the magazine 
have also secured a copy of that excellent book, 
issued by the Children’s Foundation, called “The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs”? It contains 
500 pages and will be of great help to fathers 
and mothers—and teachers, too. The Foundation 
believes so strongly that the subject matter will 
help parents in solving problems of school train- 
ing that it is asking a contribution of but one 
dollar from each person desiring the work. This 
dollar goes into the publication fund. Put a 
check or money order for one dollar in an enve- 
lope and address to the Children’s Foundation, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


No one has any difficulty these days in learning 
what the Child Labor Amendment is not, for the 
country is being flooded with propaganda against 
ratification. 

Recently the group known as Organizations 
Associated for Ratification have put out some 
excellent leaflets on “Why We Should Ratify.” 
One called “Made in America” conclusively 

roves that this amendment was not made in 

ussia, nor any other foreign country, and that 
it was not framed by socialists, bolshevists, and 
the like. Such statements by those opposed to 
the amendment sound extremely foolish when we 
see, looking at us from the pages of this booklet 
(“Made in America”), the faces of the two men 
who drafted it—Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of 
Montana, and Senator George Wharton Pepper, 

Pennsylvania; the faces of Senator Shortridge, 


© of California, and Congressman Foster, of Ohio, 
"who introduced it; and the faces of two presi- 


who recommended it to Congress—Presi- 
dent Harding and President Coolidge. 

Another splendid leaflet is called “Truths and 
HalfTruths About Child Labor.” It contains a 
table which shows the states in alphabetical order, 
and after each state is shown in light-faced type 


S the number of children in gainful occupations 


between the ages of 10 and 13. 


These figures 


> ignore the hundreds of children who are 14 and 


15 years old and who are in gainful occupations. 
dark-faced type figures show the real totals— 
to 15 years. Then follow sections on “Men 


Sand Women of 14 Years,” “The Number of 14 





and 15 Year Old Workers,” “The Jobs of the 14 
and 15 Year Old Worker,” “Conditions Under 
Which They Work,” and “Why Do 14 and 15 
Year Olds Need Protection?” 

It is a real satisfaction to see how many boys 
and girls and men and women are studying this 
amendment and debating its merits and demerits. 
Each week many requests for literature on the 
amendment are received at the national office from 
high school boys and girls who are preparing 
debates on the subject. 


We are coming to believe that there really are 
“anti” types of mind, and these are those, too, 
who have destructive minds. There are those 
who tear down and those who build up. In which 
class are we? 

Michigan has added another to- her long list of 
things well done. The superintendent of public 
instruction of the state has just published for the 
Michigan branch of the National Congress ot 
Parents and Teachers an excellent “Handbook of 
Information,” which was compiled by the state 
president, Mrs. E. W. Kiefer. It is filled with 
excellent material, and the locals in Michigan are 
to be congratulated on having such a valuable 
booklet for constant reference. The people of the 
entire state must be proud of their progressive 
educational leader—Hon. Thomas E. Johnson, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 


It is believed that a decided leap forward was 
made in Washington when, on January 10, 1925, 
Mrs. John T. Sherman, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, president of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, called to order a conference 
of representatives of great national organizations 
to consider plans for more definite co-operation. 
Twenty organizations had been invited to send 
representatives. Because of the holiday mail 
complications, several organizations received their 
invitations too late to send delegates, but twenty- 
five persons responded, representing fourteen 
organizations. 

For three hours plans of work were discussed, 
and then it was decided that a committee should 
be called to meet in February, consisting of the 
president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, as chairman, and one delegate from 
each organization. It is well worth while for 
these representatives of ranging fields to get to- 
gether to discuss plans and possibilities. There 
is so much to be done, and the days are so short, 
that an efficient manner of working is essential. 





Don’t forget the new national pageant, prepared 
especially for Child Welfare Day, but appropriate 
for use at any time during the year when an 
association wishes to hold a meeting to tell the 
general public something about what the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is and what it 
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does. The price is only ten cents. Write the 
headquarters of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for a copy. 


For those who are interested in developing 
neighborhood recreation centers, Bulletin No. 1088 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, will 
have much of value. In detail is described the 
development of a recreation center in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 


In the November “Colorado Bulletin,” on page 
four, is an excellent series of questions reprinted 
from the American Magazine. The quotation is 
from an article by Prof. Hallock, and is called 
“Know Your Weak Points and Your Strong 
Ones.” Each one of us could profitably check 
ourselves by answering these questions and de- 
termine whether we really know ourselves as we 
are. The questions are designed to help you get 
a line on your true relation to life. 





Interest in Parent-Teacher work is developing 
so rapidly that it makes one dizzy. Letters have 
come from Japan and China, and now we have 
one from the high school at Middelburg, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa. This letter comes as the 
result. of an article in the July issue of the 
Woman’s Home Companion in which there were 
repeated references to Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 

Any publicity given us in that great magazine 
always brings many responses. It has for years 
been a good friend of the Congress, and Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, of the Good Citizenship 
Bureau, has shown her friendly interest in re- 
peated reference to our work. 





Why not begin now to make plans to celebrate 
National Thrift Week in 1926 and not get caught 
napping next year? The National Thrift Com- 
mittee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
for distribution a thrift package for one dollar, 
which is filled with posters, streamers, material 
for essays, budget books for the individual and 
the family, calendar posters, and a statement of 
the objects, purposes and methods of the thrift 
movement. 





For some time the National Office has known 
of the interest in Parent-Teacher activities which 
parochial schools are evincing. It was interest- 
ing to receive the other day a copy of a resolution 
adopted at the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women held in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 9-12, 1924, kindly sent by Miss Agnes Regan, 
the executive secretary of the Council. Dr. John 
M. Cooper, of the Catholic University, has been 
devoting some time during his courses on sociol- 
ogy to a discussion of the organization and con- 
duct of Parent-Teacher Associations. His stu- 
dents come from all sections of the United States 
and carry back information to their communities. 

The resolution reads: 

“Whereas, the Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Mothers’ Clubs have proven to be of value to our 
country by raising the ideals for better schools, 
by educating the parents to more intelligent par- 
enthood, by safeguarding the children from moral 
and physical dangers; therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, that the National Council of Catholic 
Women, assembled, voice its belief that Parent. 
Teacher Associations and Mothers’ Clubs in the 
Catholic parochial schools would be of benefit to 
our church and our country.” 

We are all glad to know of this interest in ow 
work, and we hope that, as these locals are organ. 
ized, they will affiliate at once with the state and 
national bodies for the inspiration and help to be 
given as well as received. 





The Bulletin of Safety Education costs but one 
dollar a year, and is well worth the price. It may 
be secured by sending to the Education Section, 
National Safety Council, 120 W. 42d St., New 
York City. In the issues one finds safety plays, 
lists of safety publications, suggestions for link. 
ing safety teaching with English, and safety 
pictures. 





On October 22, 1924, the national president 
sent a communication to the presidents of the 
state branches stating that the National Board of 
Managers was asking them to place before their 
local members the opportunities offered for sery- 
ice to the children of the Near East through the 
observance of Golden Rule Sunday. 

To January 1, 1925, the amount recorded is 
$1,912.87, and still checks and money orders are 
coming in. On December 16 the first contribu- 
tion came, from California. The amounts range 
from fifty cents to $59.30. These funds were raised 
by Golden Rule dinners, by pennies collected by 
the children, and by donations from local asso- 
ciations. 

New York leads both in number of contribu 
tions and in amount, California coming second, 
Ohio third, Texas fourth, and Tennessee fifth, 


“In all, twenty-one states contributed. 


Probably many individuals sent their contribu. 
tions to the Near East Relief direct instead of 
through the national office. The following states 


contributed: 
OS eee ee $567.57 
EN en en ase bee are 265.16 
I ea Be eS a nt 157.71 
I eC Deke cued os ah eee 145.89 
I oa nsha cS kop fi'n.0 54,3 Nil 140.11 
SS | dea na'n che ae 0 45,60" 79.95 
eee © ore 72.29 
I Li Ue ul. oi narg.a hb aida <8 65.86 
Sr BOND bs vice eos 4eedssoseee 62.85 
ee ee BETO EE SP OO eee 62.82 
PENI, 5 BOS 4 ais re och 56 6 05 37.40 
RR a 35 atcldac es wea ¥ deka $ 36.00 
NN fe raaia's eke hid's 0, ki 35.00 
RS ee ee pers 32.86 
NE Ns Sey ee ee 31.90 
CS RE Rene 27.25 
Ee BLES ra ree 25.40 
Massachusetts ...........cec00. 23.50 
(2 E> ere oe Ae 22.55 
WN 5's Weta baheh.cs s0.0.08 ees 14.40 
UMMM. Ain hod oco'e'4 i cos 08s 4.40 


The order was determined by the amounts re 


ceived to date. 

It seems appropriate to make these gifts at 
Christmas time and to know that through them 
the lives of many children will be saved. 
gratulations, P.-T. A. workers! 
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WORTH PASSING ON 


Freeport, N. Y., has issued a yearly program 
which is a fine example of community co-opera- 
tion. The four associations had a program com- 
mittee made up of representatives from each asso- 
ciation, and a very instructive and interesting 
program is the result, 

Temple, Texas.—The Mothers’ Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations has sent out, for the 
benefit of the Scholarship Fund for High School 
Girls, the following: 


“Wirth PERFUMED ’KERCHIEFS SNowy WHITE” 
We greet our friends in every state, 
With this avowed intention: 
To invite a representative 
To our “Handkerchief Convention.” 


We want five hundred handkerchiefs, 
At the convention sale to use; 

As to size and shape and texture, 
You'll be left alone to choose. 


Receiving, then, this small request, 
Do not a moment dread it; 

But promptly send the handkerchief, 
And you shall have the credit. 


To be without a handkerchief, 
You know, is quite distressing; 
From every state let some be sent— 
"Twill surely be a blessing. 


a Vv. &. 


New Hampshire “Bulletin” recommends an 
“emergency program”: “When your speaker fails 
you, use articles in CuHitp WELFARE MAGAZINE 
and discuss them in a round-table.” 


First District in New York used the following 
“emergency plan”: The speaker for a mid-winter 
meeting was not a “drawing card,” and that 
night the radio program was one of special com- 
munity interest, so the program chairman of the 
Park Street School Parent-Teacher Association, 
of Ossining, called up the radio man of the town 
and asked him to be on hand at nine o’clock with 
his radio—so that after the speaker the members 
could enjoy the program for that night. She gave 
the added inducement of excellent publicity, 
which she sent to the town papers beforehand, 
and also the possibility of making sales, 


Illinois. The Savannah Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is a “gold mine” of original ideas. A folder 
of soft grey cardboard gives one the essentials of 
“A Plus Parent”; an equally attractive blue folder 
gives “Home and School Contacts” and calendar, 
which would be an addition to any room, gives the 
following “worth remembering” sayings, each one 
beautifully printed on light grey paper and at- 
tached to the calendar by a cheerful knot: 

“Schools must first be popularized and parent- 
ized before their greatest good can be realized.” 

“A Plus pupil in school has a plus pupil at 
home.” 

“An ounce of parental interest in the home gen- 
erates its ton of pupil productivity at school.” 

“Blessed are those boys and girls who have be- 
hind them the urge of appreciative and under- 
standing parents.” 

“A good school is but another home; a good 
home, just another school.” 

“Savannah Education; Aged in the wood of best 
practices in the light of a well-directed public 
approval.” 





NEWS OF THE STATES 








Hicu Licuts Tuis Montru 
Alabama—P.-T. A. Councils. Baby Shows. 


California—The Salvage Shop. 
Georgia—A Nutrition Contest. 


The P.-T. A. for Foreigners. 


Idaho—Father Members. Back-to-School Nights. 


Illinois—“Hi Home Nite.” 
Oregon—The Service Shop. 


The Work of Six Months. 


Tennessee—Rural P.-T. A. Work. Student Loan Fund. 


Washington—Back to School for Parents. 


ALABAMA 


Although the State Convention was held a 
month earlier this year than last, we had double 
the number of delegates present. And why 
shouldn't we? For we had with us for two days 
our national president, Mrs. Reeve, who brought 
to us a world of inspiration and information. 

Three of our state normal presidents served on 
the program, bringing to us very vital messages 
and expressing an interest in the extension of our 
work in the state. 

We acquired sixty-two new associations during 
the past year, and have the prospect of a much 





Style Show and Dads’ Night. 


larger increase during 1924-25. We are receiving 
many requests for literature from communities 
that have not been organized. The annual reports 
sent in show much work done along the following 
lines: Community programs, equipment for 
schools, beautifying school grounds, welfare 
work, motion pictures, visual education equip- 
ment, hot lunches, community fairs. Many ob- 
served Fathers’ Night, and some extended school 
terms. : 

A banner having been offered to the district 
securing the greatest per cent. of increase in 
affiliated associations, much interest was created. 
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The district that won the banner has twelve coun- 
ties, and at the beginning of the year had only 
twelve associations. It now has thirty-two! This 
beautiful blue-and-gold banner is to be given 
from year to year, and in order to stimulate fur- 
ther interest the executive committee authorized 
the membership chairman to offer a loving cup 
to the association having the largest paid-up 
membership, as shown by the state treasurer's 
books. This cup is to be given from year to year, 
but should the same association win the cup three 
times, it becomes the property of that association. 

A High School Loan Fund was started—only 
a beginning made, but much enthusiasm mani- 
fested. 

The Third District held a district meeting, with 
many delegates present, gave a splendid program, 
and elected officers. 

The Fifth District has one county with a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association in each school; also a 
county paper devoted exclusively to Parent- 
Teacher Association work, and printed weekly. 

Montgomery has a fine Council, that made the 
following report: 

“Realizing the need of a common meeting 
ground for all Mothers’ Circles and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, a few far-sighted women 
sent a representative of each association to meet 
one February afternoon in 1922. 

“The object of this meeting was to form a 
Council, to be made up of representatives from 
each association, to have regular meetings for the 
purpose of mutual suggestions and the furtherance 
of all work pertaining to the health of the child. 
A constitution and by-laws were adopted; Mrs. 
W. J. Elliott was elected president, and Mrs. 
Emil Wise, secretary and treasurer. 

“Belonging to the Council now are three 
Mothers’ Circles and ten Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. This Council holds about four meetings 
a year, at the call of the president. The dues are 
one dollar per annum from each association. This 
fee is not compulsory; it is simply to defray little 
expenses that may arise. Part of the work of 
the Council consists in watching the work of the 
National and reporting it to the various associa- 
tions. Some of the local work has been the or- 
ganization of a Parent-Teacher Association at the 
Sidney Lanier High School; assisting other 
schools with their lunch rooms; helping equip 
some, and on several occasions, when school funds 
were too low to run the lunch room, our presi- 
dent appealed to the mayor, Hon. Wm. Gunter, 
who very generously responded with the needed 
help, and the little children had their warm 
lunches. 

“A Harvest Festival and Baby Show were 
featured at one time, and this netted the sum of 
$275, which was equally divided among the asso- 
ciations. 

“Baby Week was one of the biggest things we 
ever did, as so much good was accomplished. 
‘Centers’ were established, and these were in 
charge, each day, of ladies from the different 
associations. Here doctors and nurses gave freely 
and willingly of their time. Five hundred babies, 


from a few weeks up to five years, were examined. 
All the merchants co-operated with us by having 
their windows decorated with baby things; the 
ministers announced it from their pulpits; the 
papers gave us plenty of space, and the moving- 





a a ——— 


picture houses had it thrown on their screens, 

“Founder's Day is always celebrated in some 
way. A free-will offering is taken and sent to 
the state treasurer. 

“On National Defense Day this year the officers 
of the Council were asked to be in the parade to 
represent the Mothers’ Circle and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 

“The first meeting of the season was held at 
the home of the president. All the associations 
were represented, and plans for the year’s work 
were made, the most important being the organiz. 
ing of pre-school-age clubs. 

“We feel that we have accomplished much good 
and have brought the associations in closer touch 
with each other. Banded together as we are, we 
know we can do more than we could separately, 
We also realize that our best work lies not be 
hind us, but ahead of us, always with the one 
idea in view—the betterment of the child. 

“The Montgomery Advertiser devotes a page 
each Sunday to the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and Mothers’ Circle. Also, the Ala- 
bama School Journal prints monthly any informa. 
tion concerning our work that is furnished to it, 


W. E. Bowman, Secy. and Treas.” 
CALIFORNIA 


The various city and county Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes held during the recent months have been 
attended not only by teachers, but by many par- 
ents, mostly mothers. I believe it to be a good 
sign that mothers are listening to the inspirational 
and instructive lectures that are given to teachers, 
It indicates that there is a decided movement on 
the part of the parents to familiarize themselves 
with the newest and best in education in order to 
better understand and co-operate with the schools, 

Some addresses were full of good, practical 
suggestions that were valuable to parents, who 
serve best when they are home teachers. The 
value of mental tests is worthy of parents’ careful 
attention. Too frequently parents expect a child 
of médium intelligence to be a brilliant creature, 
who exists, alas, in the parents’ imagination! An 
I. Q. is not infallible, but merely an index. Voeca- 
tional education does not mean to educate for 
manual work alone. 


ScHOooL FINANCES 


Why should not parents be informed as to the 
financial needs as well as the financial output of 
our schools? 

Why shouldn’t there be a section of each insti- 
tution devoted to parents of school children? 

Why shouldn’t teachers and school adminis 
trators devote some period of their institute 
toward disseminating this information, not to their 
own professional group, but to those who are 
having their children educated? 

Why don’t programs in institutes (that are 
given not only to aid teachers to teach properly, 
but to aid teachers to give full value of service 
to the children under their care) devote some 
time toward securing better school conditions by 
conference with parents? Some programs do; 
others never have done so. 


Tuirp District 


Many efforts are made to help our children 
of foreign ancestry in various communities. Per 
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‘haps none is more interesting than that of the 
Oriental Parent-Teacher Associations in Court- 
Jand and Isleton, Sacramento County. The chil- 
dren have their separate Oriental schools, and the 
teachers felt the need of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. The Isleton organization has been suc- 
cessfully conducted for some time; that of Court- 
Jand is newly started. 

At Courtland there are ninety members. The 
principal, Mrs. Hardorn, is the president, while 
the Chinese and Japanese interpreters are the 
vice-presidents. They deliver all school messages 
to those who do not speak English. In adopting 
their constitution, they came to the question of 
dues. It is customary to have in most Parent- 
Teacher Associations dues of fifty cents per year, 
but the dollar dues are a maximum. These Ori- 
entals thought five dollars a year was little 
enough! The co-operation is fine and the school 
is thriving under the new conditions. 

Mrs. Hucu Braprorp, State Pres. 


Grattan Parent-Teacher Association is actively 
going ahead, showing splendid co-operation be- 
tween parents, teachers and pupils—the real ob- 
ject for which the association stands. Two recent 
programs give striking examples of this co- 
operation. 

The November meeting, falling as it did in 
Education Week, was an educational one. Under 
the efficient direction of Mrs. Keefe, the athletics 
teacher, the children gave athletic sports, which 
took the form of a circus in rings. Four hundred 
children were performing at one time in the 
yards, doing the regular work which might be 
witnessed on any visit to the school. The parents 
then adjourned to the auditorium, where they 
were addressed by President Anderson, of the 
San Francisco State Teachers’ College. 

The December meeting was of a stirring patri- 
Otic nature, being the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of two flags. The Stars and Stripes were 
iven to the school, and to the Grattan Parent- 
Teacher Association the Hon. E. J. Lynch, grand 
president of the Native Sons of the Golden West, 

mted the Bear Flag, representative of Cali- 
fornia Patriotic songs were sung by the pupils, 
a fine speech giving the history of our flag was 
made by Mr. Lynch, and then the audience en- 
joyed immensely a wonderful talk by a 5-B pupil, 
Marjorie Chappins, on the history of the Bear 
Flag. 

The association has also done much work at the 
community center, contributing $25.00 in money 
) and a fine electric sewing machine to lighten the 
) labors of the workers there. 


Mrs. C. A. SANBY. 


How tHe SALvace SHop Proceeps Are SPENT 


How do we spend our finances? 

Every cent taken in at the salvage shop is spent 
in philanthropic work. 

The salvage shop is managed by a board of 
Managers, consisting of five members, appointed 
by the president of the federation. The shop is 
open every Thursday afternoon and all day Satur- 

, each association in turn sending salesladies 
to work. These ladies, as well as the board of 
Managers, give their time gratis. They are con- 
Sientious, and any deserving person who comes 
t the shop is helped. If they are not able to 


pay for the clothing needed, the case is reported 
to the philanthropy committee, who immediately 
take steps to help that person. 

On the other hand, the clothing you send in 
does double duty—it helps to clothe those less 
fortunate ones. Also, the nominal price paid is 
used to buy other clothing such as shoes, under- 
wear, etc.; teeth are attended to; doctor bills 
reduced; milk is furnished to the under- 
nourished, and in many ways lends a helping 
hand to some of God’s children. 

We have ladies who give their time and ma- 
chines to gather up these donated packages in 
all parts of the city, and take them to the shop. 
We earnestly entreat you to go through your clos- 
ets often and send any garment that may be worn 
or made over for children. 

Mrs. L. C. HENDERSON, 


Pres. Fed. P.-T.A. of Santa Cruz. 
GRANT PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


January being Thrift Month, the first meeting 
of the new year of the Grant Parent-Teacher 
Association featured this department, the thrift 
chairman having charge of the program. The 
president, Mrs. M. D. Clark, suggested that each 
member brings a wrapped article for the Salvage 
Shop at this meeting to replenish the stock, which 
was low following the holiday season. This is a 
splendid idea, and worth all associations taking 
up in their meetings. 


GEORGIA 


NuTRITION CONTEST 


Conducted by Georgia Branch, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


Object. Since diet is such an important factor 
in the physical development of the growing child 
and in maintaining the health of the family, the 
Georgia Branch of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is conducting a nutrition con- 
test to stimulate an interest in the study of nutri- 
tion. 

Time. The contest opened January 10, 1925, 
and will close March 10, 1925. The records of 
all associations competing must be in the hands 
of the Chairman of Nutrition by March 15, 1925. 

To Whom the Contest Is Open. The contest is 
open to any affiliated Parent-Teacher Association 
wishing to enter, whether it be large or small, 
rural or city. It is not open to individuals, the 
work which an individual member does counting 
on the record of her association. 

How to Enroll. Three enrollment blanks will 
be sent with the rules of the contest to the presi- 
dent of each Parent-Teacher Association. Asso- 
ciations wishing to enroll in the contest shall fill 
in the three blanks, two of which shall be sent to 
the State Chairman of Nutrition, the other kept 
on file by the president of the local association. 

The president of each affiliated Parent-Teacher 
Association enrolling in the contest shall send in 
with the enrollment blank an order for report 
forms for each individual member of her associa- 
tion. Parent-Teacher members are requested to 
use these uniform report forms for making the 
final rerert of their work. Report forms will be 


sent free of charge upon receipt of request for 
them. 
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Enrollment blanks should be sent in as early as 
possible. All enrollment blanks must be in by 
February 10, 1925. No association will be con- 
sidered in the award of prizes which has not for- 
mally enrolled by sending in the enrollment 
blank. 

How to Conduct Contest. Each Parent-Teacher 
member whose association is enrolled in the con- 
test shall serve to her family for one week, be- 
tween January 10, 1925, and March 10, 1925, 
adequate meals from a nutrition standpoint. It 
will be necessary for all contestants to make a 
careful study of what an adequate diet is. A 
list of references is included in the rules, which 
will be found very useful in securing this informa- 
tion. Many of these publications will be sent 
free by writing for them. 

Each member contestant, at the close of the 
contest, shall submit through the president of 
her association her menus for the week, stating 
the number and age of children in her family. 
She shall also submit with her record a written 
summary of the principles of an adequate diet as 
she has gathered them from her readings, this 
summary to consist of not more than three hun- 
dred words. Each contestant shall also send in a 
list of the references which she has read. The 
work which associations do shall be scored as 
follows: 

Points 
1, Percentage of association membership 
entering and completing work required 10 
40 


2. Adequacy of meals served ............. 
PAGE, BODE occ ccsacccccesscccese 10 
4. Written summary of principles of diet.. 30 
5. Completeness of records .............. 10 
GE IS Se? Pe erry 100 
Records. Each woman taking part in the con- 


test shall submit to the judges through the presi- 
dent of her association the menus served her family 
for any week between January 10.and March 10, 
stating the number of children of her family and 
their ages, a list of the references she has read 
and a written summary of the principles of diet 
to meet the needs of the body as she has gath- 
ered them from her readings. This summary 
should not exceed three hundred words in length. 
Her record blanks should also contain her name, 
school county, and the name of the president of 
her association. 

All contestants are requested to use the special 
report forms sent by the Chairman of Nutrition 
to the presidents of associations upon the receipt 
of enrollment blanks requesting them. 

Record forms from every association contesting 
must be in the hands of the Chairman of Nutri- 
tion by March 15, 1925. 

Suggestions for Obtaining Aid. It is suggested 
that those associations wishing to make a special 
study of diet call on their Home Economics 
teacher, Home Demonstration Agent or county 
nurse. These persons have had special training in 
the subject and will be glad to help in any way 
that they can. 

It would be very helpful for associations to buy 
some of the books listed in the references to be 
placed in their library. These would always be 
available for the members of the association and 
would be worth many times the cost. They might 


— == 


also borrow some of the books suggested from 
Home Economics teachers and students. 

Judges. 
tive Board of the Parent-Teacher Associations at 
its January meeting. Persons were asked to agt 
as judges who have had special training in nutri. 
tion and who would do careful and conscientious 
work in making a study of all records submitted, 

Prizes. Prizes will be given the associations 
doing the best work. The Chairman of Nutrition 
wishes to stress the fact, however, that the greatest 
good which will come to every association con. 
testing will not be the winning of one of the prizes 
but the acquiring of information on the subject of 
nutrition which will come as a result of the con- 
test. 
or not, will be well repaid for having been in the 
contest. 


The association making the highest score on the 
points outlined in the rules will be awarded first 
prize, the one making second highest score wil] 
be awarded the second prize, and so on. Valuable 
prizes, including a piano, school scales, books, pie- 
tures and athletic equipment were contributed by 
Atlanta business houses. The announcements of 
the contests were accompanied by a fine reference 
list of books and magazine articles. 


IDAHO 


Boise PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Approximately three hundred parents and teach. 
ers found their way to the high-school building on 
Monday evening. The program, which was ar- 
ranged by the “Pep Hounds” of the high school, 
consisted of music and a one-act play, “The Beau 
of the Bath.” Remarks were made relative to the 
new spirit of Boise High. The editor of “The 
Pepper Box” called attention to the recent Parents’ 
Issue and urged greater co-operation with this 
enterprise. Following the program the parents 
were ushered into the hall which had been taste- 
fully decorated by the students and where they met 
members of the High School faculty. 


Mrs, C. E. B. Roberts, State President, visited 
Canyon and Ada Counties and urged all associa- 
tions to give their activities greater publicity and 
make reports of memberships and committees more 
promptly. A map showing 121 local organizations 
in the state was exhibited. Speaking of the asso- 
ciation work, Mrs. Roberts said: “To bridge the 
gap between the life of high-school students and 
their parents many high-school parent-teacher asso 
ciations are giving ‘back to the school evenings; 


at which the parents take the student’s program — 
and follow his day’s work. Teachers are in their | 
places and hold classes of five to fifteen minutes 
each, each one giving some thing of their aims — 


and plans. Dad’s Nights are also popular, at 
which times the fathers furnish the program 
refreshments.” 


The Parent-Teacher Associations at Eden Burley — 
and Pioneer, near Rupert, were hostesses during — 
The Burley Parent-Teacher ~ 
Association has recently put on a membership con 


and | 
has 


Mrs. Roberts’ visit. 


test with the result that nearly 400 parents 
teachers have joined the association. Pioneer 
the distinction of having as many fathers in its 
membership as mothers, and several fathers 


were 
even out to the afternoon meeting. Tables dec ~ 


Judges were appointed by the Execu. 


Every Association, whether it wins a prize 
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orated with Christmas greens were spread with a 
junch and a social hour followed the program. 
Two short plays written by the grade children were 
enacted by them with great credit. 

Gooding Parent-Teacher Association furnished 
costumes for the children who gave a free cantata 
in the theater. 

Washington Parent-Teacher Association is fur- 
hishing free hot lunches for the children at noon, 
the teachers preparing it four days in the week and 
the parents taking turns sending it on Monday 
morning. Pioneer School sends hot lunches to the 
thildren from the homes in pressure cookers owned 
by the school. 

Under auspices of the Eden Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation the grade and high school held an “at 
home” all day one Friday. School work pro- 
ceeded as usual and at the close of the day the 
teachers reported that about 200 visitors had called 
to see the machinery in action. The room having 
the largest attendance was awarded the Parent- 
Teacher Association flag. The children of one 
room made pretty tags with the Parent-Teache 
Association oak tree emblem and all who joined 
wore these badges. Each room competed for the 
largest attendance. When a parent called, his 
child proudly wrote his name on the roll of honor 
prepared in each room. The domestic science class 
served tea and wafers. The county superintendent 
was present and nearly all the directors from each 
school. “It would be hard to estimate the splen- 
did feeling created by this ‘visiting day’ from the 
viewpoint of both parents and teachers,” said the 
County Superintendent. “It was most gratifying.” 
Posters were made and invitations were sent to 
each home. 

Both Boise and Twin Falls have succeeded in 
inaugurating a splendid Milk Campaign in con- 
junction with the Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
and the department of education. Many children 
are now receiving free milk who otherwise would 
not have proper nourishment. 

The Parent-Teacher Association in Twin Falls, 
in co-operation with the other clubs of the town, 
entertained 300 school children with a Hallowe’en 
Carnival, saving much mischief about town and 
drawing closer together parents, teachers and 
children. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois wishes to report the work accomplished 
in the last six months. Up to date we have held 
Conferences in thirteen districts and will hold four 
more this coming month. We have twenty dis- 
tricts and eighteen Regional Directors. 

The State President has spoken at eleven of 
these Conferences and tried to show the respon- 
sibility of parents and teachers to the children of 

community as well as-to the individual child 
in the home. 

We have learned that of the twenty-eight states 
in the Birth Registration Area, Illinois ranks 
only sixteenth on the list. Having found the 
death rate of each county, we are trying to im- 
prove our rating. We are advocating a physical 
examination of each member on his birthday, and 
then to have the defects corrected when possible. 
_ Each District knows the percentage of illiteracy 
meach county. Several cities had short courses 
im Americanization work. We are working for 
‘No illiteracy for Illinois in 1930.” 
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A New Study Course 


Beginning January, 1925, the Child Welfare 
Magazine, cooperating with the Children’s Foun- 
dation, offers a new service to its subscribers. 
(For details, see page 209, January issue.) 


The Child: His Nature 


ss Ta and His Needs, 
rEXT BOOK... 500 page, cloth bound 


volume—$1.00 
Child-Welfare Maga- 


a zine. Yearly subscri 
LESSON OUTLINE jas 


Usual Club rates. 


DON’T MISS IT! 
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We have learned that crime is committed almost 
wholly by those whom the Sunday School does 
not reach; certainly the Sunday School is one of 
the greatest factors in the training of children. 
Religion and morality must be united. A number 
of our cities are giving our children the privilege 
of attending Week-Day Schools of Religious In- 
struction. 

We are awakening to the fact that the pre-school 
age is the time for the forming of habits. The 
foundation of the child’s character is laid at this 
time. If all five senses have been trained and all 
physical defects have been corrected as far as 
possible, what a welcome pupil this child would be 
to a teacher! 

Through the courtesy and co-operation of the 
State Teachers’ Association we have a speaker on 
their Annual Program in Christmas week and will 
also furnish a speaker for the South Central 
Teachers’ Association in March at Springfield. 

We have an active Publicity Chairman who is 
bringing our work to the front. Each District is 
furnishing news for the daily papers, beside the 
articles our Contributing Editor and Publicity 
Chairman furnish to Illinois Teacher, School News, 
Cuitp-WeLFareE, Prairie Farmer, Staley Journal 
and Visual Education. 

We are happy to report 1,054 subscribers to 
the Cuitp-WeLrare Macazine. One school in 
Decatur has fifty subscribers, one in Springfield 
has thirty-three subscribers. We issue 2,000 
Bulletins each month. 

Up to date our Endowment Fund is $11,200. 
Our Associations are very proud of this fund and 
have asked for the privilege of working until the 
goal—$25,000—is reached. We have seven hun- 
dred organizations, and all our state officers are 
doing faithful and constructive work. 


Esrecte L. Kivprive, State President. 


Hi Home Nite at THE SprRINGFIELD HicH ScHOooL 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION BRINGS IN THREE 
HunpbRED AND THIRTY MEMBERS 


This year we resolved that we were not going to 
be satisfied with a membership of less than five 
hundred. We felt that a school of over two thou- 
sand pupils should have at least five hundred mem- 
bers and so we worked with that number as our 
lowest goal and employed every possible means 
at our first big evening meeting to tighten the net 
and bring them in. 

The rollicking airs of the students’ orchestra 
soon loosened tongues and the “mixer” was in 
operation. 

The membership and reception committees had 
been quietly on the job, decorating our breasts 
with gorgeous red-tagged necklaces upon which 
we were instructed to write our names, addresses 
and the classes we as parents were affiliated with. 
We innocently supposed, as we were assured, that 
these tags were our introductory cards, and they 
were, but our wily little president later gave us 
the opportunity to pull off the tag and drop it with 
a quarter in a dear little basket and presto—we 
were members in good standing of the Parent- 
Teacher Association! 

At eight-thirty the grand march to the audi- 
torium, for the program, was completed and the 
meeting was called to order by the chairman, 
Honorable John A. Barber. 


— = ———— 


Our beloved dean of girls, Mrs. Laura Robie, 
informed the audience that our program was to 
be given over to advertising; she said that we 
had gained wisdom in that line from the “movieg” 
and that we were going to present to them ex. 
cerpts of our “Coming Events.” First was our 
Bulletin night in December. At this time we play 
to have a big booster meeting for our High Se 
paper. Hence, a clever little one-act play, “Spread. 
ing the News,” written for the occasion by two 
of our English teachers, was presented by abou 
a dozen students in Journalism, and _ skillf 
placed before the parents the fact that a little 
financial aid would be appreciated by the staff of 
the paper, as a new and expensive press had just 
been purchased but not paid for! 

Our Americanization program was _ gracefully 
advertised by about thirty girls of the various 
“gym” classes dressed in the costumes of the 
countries which they represented and the melting 
pot idea was consummated by the singing of 4 
riew and beautiful patriotic song, “Flag Eyer 
Glorious.” We are especially proud of this num 
ber as the words and music are both written by 
our nationally famed Springfieldian, William Dodd 
Chenery. 

The next offering in the “Coming Events” series 
was the “Visiting Day” portrayal, an original J 
playette, “Which Ma Are You?” The characters 
depicted the four different types of mothers. The 
programs had announced that the play had a 
motive and a moral and we point with pride to 
our large membership as a token of the tender 
consciences of our listeners. 

A splendid address, on “What Kind of a Teacher 
Would a Parent Choose?” was delivered by our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon 
orable Francis G. Blair. 

About twelve hundred parents and teachers were 
in attendance. 


OREGON 


In the December issue of the “Oregon Parent- 
Teacher” appeared this modest little announce 
ment: 


New SxHop to Hevp Finance State Work 
Mrs. D. B. Kelly, chairman for the state de 


partments of ways and means, announces that 
the shop for used goods will open January 1, a@ 
193 Second Street, Portland, as the first of a 
series of stores through the state under Parent 
Teacher auspices. 

Preliminary to this opening there will be a shop 
maintained through the month of December ina 
location to be announced within a few days | 
under the joint auspices of the state department 7 
of ways and means, the Portland council social” 
service committee, and the Multnomah county} 
council. E 

Portland papers have been generous in giving 
space to announcing this venture, and civic clubs 
are making donations of used clothing and house 
hold goods. The Multnomah county council # 
providing Christmas greens. 

Any Parent-Teacher association in the statey 
which wishes to have a part in this first on 
may send articles to the state headquarters and} 
receive recognition on the honor list of co-ope 
ing organizations, 

This is the result: 
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Serves THOUSANDS IN First Montu 

Warm clothing has been most in demand at the 
Parent-Teacher Service Shop opened early in 
December by the state department of ways and 
means, with Mrs. D. B. Kelly, chairman. 

Families in Gresham, Salem, Vancouver and 
Underwood, Washington, as well as those in Port- 
land, have benefited by the reasonably-priced, 
*used garments which have been donated by mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teacher Associations and their 
friends. 

A woman came in to buy for her own and two 
families of neighbors and spent $14 on materials 
which would have been prohibitive in price if 
she had purchased them by the yard. She came 
back several days later saying she and her neigh- 
bors were ready to make some more garments 
from this supply which was proving their means 
of keeping comfortable in what had looked like 
an impossibly difficult winter. 

A man from Vancouver bought shoes, a girl’s 
suit, and many other articles, then explained that 
his wife was providing clothes for a neighbor's 
girl for her high school course and that he had 
decided to give clothing to the children of other 
neighbors instead of his usual gift of toys at 
Christmas. 

Among the very needy who have called in per- 
son was a high-school boy asking for warm under- 
wear for use under his thin suit; a young man 
with tightly buttoned coat and apparently little 
under it who asked for an overcoat; an old man 
with teeth chattering from the cold who was wait- 
ing at the door when the shop was opened one 
morning and who said he had traveled up and 
down the whole Pacific Coast looking for work 
but had not been able to earn enough to buy 
winter clothing. 

The shop occupies the first floor of a store build- 
ing at 215 Second Street, corner of Salmon, in 
Portland. Rods laden with clothing on hangers, 
shelves piled high with shoes of assorted sizes and 
colors, music records, toys, games, books and 
magazines in orderly array attest the efficiency of 
Mrs. J. F. Chapman, the shop manager. 

Volunteer assistants from the various Parent- 
Teacher Associations in and near Portland take 
turns in helping with the sales, as well as obtain- 
ing donations from their own and their neighbors’ 
“laid-a-ways.” Mrs. Kelly’s sallies of wit liven 
the atmosphere almost every day. As she stood 
with Mrs. Chapman for a moment between sales, 
beside the stove on one of the cold days during 
the holidays, she answered the question of a 
casual caller: 

“What do we need most? Men’s clothing— 
warm, and lots of it! We have more men cus- 
tomers than any others. Next to that we need 
warm clothing for women and children. It is 
amazing how much satisfaction our patrons have 
taken in the good-looking hats which have come 
from friends who may have worn them only a 
few times and cast them aside for those of the 
moment’s fashion. Music records, toys, games, 

8, furniture, cooking utensils—all are useful! 

“But wait a minute. We've a big need you 
Might not guess—a sewing machine—for us to 
use here in making over garments which may 
have a tiny worn or burned spot which we 
could take out by reducing the size. 

“And we need to have all Parent-Teacher mem- 





Handicapped 
Children 


Educational and medical authori- 
ties are on record to the effect that 
dental troubles handicap children 
fully as much as any other ill— 
either congenital or acquired. 
They are constantly urging prop- 
aganda on the care of the teeth. 


Parents and teachers who have 
this at heart find in Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream a valuable 
ally. Children like to use this 
safe and efficient dentifrice be- 
cause they like the flavor. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth the right 
way, by washing—not by scour- 
ing. Its fine precipitated chalk 
removes clinging food particles 
and its pure vegetable-oil soap 
washes them away. Colgate’s is a 
preventive dentifrice. It cleans 
teeth safely and helps prevent 
tooth trouble. More dentists rec- 
ommend Colgate’s than any other 
dentifrice. 


Colgate & Co., New York 
Established 1806 





Removes causes 
of tooth decay 
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bers and their neighbors go into their attics and 
cheat the moths of a feast on those laid-away 
treasures. Young lady, now that you have that 
fine, new Christmas gift coat, what are you plan- 
ning to do with your old one? Wouldn't you 
like it to keep some one from shivering this cold 
weather? Distance should be no barrier, now 
that parcel post can bring bundles with so little 
expense. 

“The Elks lodge has promised to put on a drive 
for us soon, and that will help a good deal. But 
we need all through the year to have our associa- 
tions alert to the possibilities of using this shop 
to supply the money needed for visits by our 
officers to new localities for organization, for con- 
vention expenses, for printed matter in connection 
with legislation, and the thousand and one things 
which will make our child welfare movement a 
power in building up citizenship in our state.” 


TENNESSEE 


The Parent-Teacher Association in Tennessee 
has grown in numbers and in active workers dur- 
ing 1924 and the prospects for 1925 are very 
encouraging. The reports at the State Conven- 
tion held in Memphis gave two hundred and 
thirty-seven affiliated associations with twenty-seven 
new groups. The state has a membership of 
twelve thousand. 

The work, which was directed by Mrs. E. W. 
Hale, State President, extended to the mountain 
sections and rural districts, reaching the teacher 
and mothers of the one-teacher school, bringing 
sunshine. and cheer to them. In the schools where 
Parent-Teacher Associations are working, an im- 
provement is very noticeable in better equipment, 
pictures, piano or victrola, and best of all, a bet- 
ter understanding between parents and teacher. 
In some communities it has been very hard for 
the teacher to find a comfortable boarding place 
until a Parent-Teacher Association was organized; 
then this difficulty is overcome. 

The health of the children in our schools is 
being looked after by physicians who are willing 
to give a part of their busy day to help those 
who are in need of treatment. Physical ex- 
aminations are held annually in many schools by 
the State Board of Health. 

The establishing of hot-lunch rooms in public 
schools is one movement that has met with suc- 
cess. The food, which is prepared by capable 
women, is nourishing, and well-balanced meals are 
served. These are sold at small cost and to the 
undernourished children whose parents cannot af- 
ford to buy a hot lunch, it is given free. What 
is sweeter than feeding a hungry child daily 
and seeing it develop a strong, healthy body and 
a smiling face to greet you? 

We are looking forward to the day when there 
will be a Parent-Teacher Association in every 
school in Tennessee, for with a Parent-Teacher 
Association there will be no hungry children. 

A large number of teachers and mothers were 
helped last summer through the Parent-Teacher 
Association course given at the University of 
Tennessee, at Knoxville, East Tennessee Normal, 
at Johnson City, West Tennessee Normal, at 
Memphis, and Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, at 
Cookeville. Mrs. Arthur Watkins, National Ex- 
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ecutive Secretary, conducted the course. Plans 


are being made to have longer courses in these 
schools during 1925, 


ScHOLARSHIP FuNpD 
In the fall of 1922 a student loan fund was 
started in honor of our President, Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher, This fund was to be used to help 
worthy boys and girls get a higher education and- 


our goal was fifteen hundred dollars. This has — 


been over-subscribed and is being used to help 


students in the University of Tennessee. Last — 


year five boys were assisted. At the last conven. 
tion a Parent-Teacher Loan Fund was started, 
which will be used to help boys and girls in any 
accredited school in the state. We are happy to 
report four Life Memberships given since the 
state convention. 

Maury School, Memphis, has perfected a Pre- 
School-Age Mothers’ Circle. Last year their circle 
stressed the physical development of the child; 
this year the program deals mainly with the mental 
training. Madison Heights School also has a 
splendid Pre-School-Age Mothers’ Circle, and in 
fact, all over the city there is widespread interest 
in the pre-school age. 


A demonstration school for the pre-school age 
children has been opened in the studio of Mrs, 
W. C. Johnson and Dr. Lillian Johnson. Clay 
modeling and drawing will be taught, and there 
will be a garden plot for each child in which to 
plant the flowers or vegetables of his choice. 

The “Hampshire Booster” is a paper published 
by the high-school students twice a month and 
in the last issue the following article appeared: 


P.-T. A. Notes 


“No organization in our community means more 
to us than the Parent-Teacher Association. Last 
year, through this organization, over $500 was 
raised and spent on the school. 

“Already two meetings have been held and great 
good has come from them. The fine walks around 
the building and the gymnasium came through 
this active organization. 


“We have library tables, a stage table and 


chairs, as well as eighty new books in the library, ” 


all of which came through the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

“Are you a member? If not, why not? Ar 
you interested in our school and community? If 
not, why not?” 


In many communities the Parent-Teacher Asso. 


ciation is the only civic organization and 


many tasks to do outside of the school, such a8 


feeding the hungry, nursing the sick, and com 
forting those in distress. ; 


Last, but one of the most important things ac 


complished, is physical education in every p 
school. 


We are glad to announce that in Tennessee we - 
can boast of three men who are state chairmen. 


We feel honored to have them on our board, and 
feel sure they will render splendid sevrice. 
are: Mr. W. R. Bender, who is supervisor of phy 
cal education for the city schools of Knoxvill 

chairman of physical education; Mr. John M. 
Gore, who is Boy Scout executive in Kno 
recreation and social standards; Dr. K. C. Davis, 
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ANY women have written me 
asking why-I do not add flavor- 
ing and sweetening to Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. The answer is that 
if I did, some of the most valuable things 
about Knox Gelatine would be destroyed. 


It has always been my aim to make a 
gelatine so pure, so clean, so wholesome 
that it would be not only, a standard 
product but a real necessity in every 
kitchen where the best of foods are used. 

I have never been willing to add arti- 
ficial or so-called fruit flavors to this 
pure natural gelatine—I have always be- 
lieved that women wanted the best and 
when they made delicious gelatine des- 
serts and salads that they would agree 
with me these should be made of real fruit 
and good vegetables, so their families 
would get the full food value. 





And then came the scientific discover- 
ies that made me very happy indeed 
that I had never flavored my gelatine. 

It was proved that pure, unflavored 
gelatine added to milk will increase the 
nourishment obtainable from that milk 


by about 23%! Just think what that 
means to babies and undernourished 
children and how proud I was that those 
gelatine discoveries were made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. If Knox Gelatine 
were ready-flavored it would not be suit- 
able for infant feeding because the acid 
flavoring might curdle the milk instead 
of making it more digestible. 


Moreover it was found that pure un- 
flavored gelatine makes all the foods it 
is combined with easier to digest. That 
means that everybody needs pure gela- 
tine in the daily diet, and because Knox 
Gelatine is unflavored it can be used in 
many ways so that no one ever grows 
tired of it. 


My assistants and myself are con- 
tinually creating new recipes which 
women will enjoy making, and now that 
Doctors are using Knox Gelatine in 
babies’ formulas and recommending it 
for special diets, it won’t be long before 
women everywhere will understand how 
much it means to them for me to keep 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine pure and un- 
flavored. 





from a quart of milk; cover while soaking; 


taken. For smaller 





Here is the prescribed way to add gelatine to cow’s milk: 


Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 4 cup of cold milk taken 
then place the cup in 
gelatine is fully dissolved; add this dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk from which it was 
uantities of milk reduce 


gelatine in proportion. 
dissolved gelatine to the regular formula prescribed by the physician. 


boiling water, stirring until 


In infant feeding, add the 








kling ‘Gran- 
ine for gen- 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


Write for these Valuable Books—Free recipe books, with a book 
on the “Health Value of Gelatine” will be sent for 4 cents for 





Same Sparkli Gelo- 
tine with (pen Flavor- 


postage and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 147 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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head of the Department of Agriculture at Pea- 
body College, Chairman of Illiteracy. 
(Mrs.) Minnie Crawrorp Barsour, 
State Press Chairman. 


WASHINGTON 
* Back to ScHoo.t NIGHT 


“Back to School Night,” an established annual 
event at Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, grows more popular each year with this har- 
6 triangle of parents, teachers and student 

y. 

This year National Education Week was ob- 
served in conjunction, a “book shower” adding 
materially to the library. Invitations to parents 
were prepared by a committee from the Parent- 
Teacher Association and sent home by each stu- 
dent previous to the proposed meeting. Clipped 
to each informal invitation was a book list pre- 
pared by the school librarian which designated 
acceptable books. Parents were requested to make 
an offering of any on the list: 

“Little Women” and “Old-Fashioned Girl,” Al- 
cott; “Eben Holden,” “Light in the Clearing” and 
“Man for the Ages,” Bacheller; “Jane Eyre,” 
Bronte; “Secret Garden,” Burnett; “Bent Twig,” 
Canfield; “Crisis” and “Richard Carvel,” Church- 
ill; any title, Dickens; “Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come,” Fox; “Song Trail” and “Captain of 
the Gray Horse Troop,” Garland; “Queed” and 
“V. V.’s Eyes,” Harrison; “Ramona,” Jackson; 
“To Have and to Hold,” Johnston; any title, Kip- 
ling; “Beloved Vagabond,” Locke; “Call of the 
Wild” and “White Fang,” Jack London; “Red 
Rock,” Page; “Right of Way” and “Seats of the 
Mighty,” Parker; any title, C. G. D. Roberts; any 
title, Seton; any title, F. H. Smith; any title, 
Stevenson; any title, Tarkington; “Blazed Trail,” 
S. E. White; “The Virginian,” Wister. 

Promptly at 7.30 o’clock the “pupils,” over 1,200 
in number, assembled in the big auditorium where 
the fifty-piece school orchestra gave a short pro- 
gram. Later all joined in singing school, football 
and popular songs. (It was a surprise to the 
leaders to find how many of the school songs the 
parents knew!) The school “yell” leader was 
summoned and lead in “yells” for the football 
stars, the principal, the superintendent of schools 
and the Parent-Teacher Association president, who 
was termed by him, “One of our gang.” 

The president of the Parent-Teacher Association 
next introduced the new principal, who welcomed 
the parents and outlined the program. Parents 
had previously been supplied by their own chil- 
dren, with blanks filled out with the number of 
each class-room attended daily by such children, 
together with the name of teacher and subject 
taken. At a given signal the “pupils” crowded 
into the halls, some of them at a loss which way 
to turn. They were rescued by members of stu- 
dent organizations including Knights of Lincoln, 
Girl Scouts and Girl Reserves, stationed at stra- 
tegic points for that purpose, and escorted to the 
Ist Period rooms. Six fifteen-minute periods were 
observed which included a study period. 

Regular teachers received the parents in each 
room, discussed the subject taught and answered 
any parental questions. . Many of the teachers had 
exhibits. In one commercial class, students were 
busily typing to music by phonograph; a splendid 
exhibition -of hats and sewing was shown in the 
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home economics department; fruit cakes with an_ 
interesting display of raw spices and other in. 
gredients together with account of their origin ~ 
were displayed by the cooking classes. In the art, — 
chemistry, manual training and machine shops 
more interesting displays met the parental eye, | 
Many fathers and mothers became so interested 
that the fifteen-minute period was all too short. 

Immediately following classes, all went to the 
library, which was beautiful with flowers and the 
blue and gold of the Parents’ and Teachers’ Con. — 
gress for the reception. Here they were infor- — 
mally greeted by the president of the~ Parent. © 
Teacher Association, who in turn presented the — 
new principal and his wife, the vice-principal and 
his wife, the superintendent of schools and his’ — 
wife and the state president of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the working forces of the home and — 
school. Punch and dainty cakes were served by ~ 
the hospitality committee. 


“Lapies’ Day” at Lincotn Hicu 


Mothers and other women of the district were 
invited to come to luncheon in the school on a 
set date; to take their places in line with the stu- 
dents; select their luncheon at student prices and 
hustle to find a-table, also with the students. Fol- 
lowing this, teachers of gym and swimming opened 
the girls’ gymnasium and girls’ tank for inspee- 
tion while classes were in session. A visit was — 
next made to the Junior Red Cross room where 
practical lessons in surgical dressings, first-aid and 
simple bandaging were given. The visitors were 
also instructed in invalid bed-making, all by the 
regular students. 

Later all assembled in the auditorium where a 
splendid and instructive “style show” was given 
with Lincoln girls as models, demonstrating the 
appropriate clothes for school, sport, afternoon 
and simple evening use. Hats and shoes were in- 
cluded with outdoor wearables. By way of con- — 
trast, improper clothing was demonstrated. A ~ 
local dry goods house supplied clothing for proper — 
dréss and teachers got that for improper. A lee- 
turer brought out the points of each display. Hair — 
dressing for school was discussed and also fabrics © 
for daily wear. Eighth-grade mothers were espe 
cially asked to attend, that they be well-posted ~ 
for the coming year. The demonstrations were — 
interspersed with music by the orchestra and songs 
and readings from the Parent-Teacher Association. ~ 
The Parent-Teacher membership committee is ever ~ 
present. 


THe MEN at Lincotn Hicu 


The Father and Son Night was altogether under 
the supervision of the athletic teachers of the 
school and was held in the gymnasium. It was | 
advertised as “A Father-Son Night with a ‘punch’ — 
in every number.” A splendid program of bouts 
was put on—boxing, wrestling, swimming, basket- 
ball and other gymnastics—all by students of the — 
school. The price of admission to all students was — 
a father. Cider and doughnuts were served. Men — 
from the regular Parent-Teacher Association mem- — 
bership committee succeeded in enrolling nearly — 
all the fathers. The mothers of the organization ~ 
helped to get the fathers out as their part in the © 
affair, 

Mrs. HerMAN WATSON, 


State Chairman of Publicity. 





